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Just between friends 


ASTER seems to have a double significance in times when the 
world is threatened with outbreak of global war. Then, if ever 
men need to recapture the grandeur of that Victory—when Chris 

the King arose, conqueror over death, to reign forever as the Prince oj 
Peace! Men of good will should struggle with all their might to presery: 
the peace, but losing that they must seek the “peace which passeth al 
understanding,” the peace which dwells within the soul of all His tru 
followers. 


The beautiful poem by Miss Trout on page 45 and the article 
“Tet Them Share the Glory,’ , On page 12 and * ‘Interpreting Easter to 
Children,” page 13, make appropriate Easter reading. 


April has been designated as HIGHER EDUCATION MONTH by the Assem- 
bly, and attention should be given the church schools at this season. Why 
a church school? Read the articles beginning on page 4 


Startling, shocking, deplorable—these are but three of the adjective; 
one could use to describe conditions existing in areas of the world now 
swarming with our American men in uniform. May the story unfolded 
by Chaplain Louttit, beginning on page 8, jolt Christians into concerted 
action! 


How wide is the gulf which separates our actions from the Scriptura 
commands, in the realm of racial matters? Dr. Benjamin Mays, eminem 
Negro college head, gives us a scholarly, Christian answer to that ques. 
tion in his article beginning on page 22. 


The Women of the Church each year, in observance of the birthday 
of their own organization, make a gift to some cause of the Church. This 
year the Birthday Objective is an addition to the mission hospital at 
Osaka, Japan. Last year a total of nearly $200,000 was raised for the 
Objective—three special causes of the Board of Church Extension: 
Guerrant Presbytery’s mountain work, Indian Orphanage work in 
Oklahoma, and the Division of Radio and Television. The Women have 
donated nearly $2¥ million to Church causes in the past 33 years since 
the Birthday Gift program was first launched. May is their birthday 
month, 

—THE EDITOR. 





The sweetest verse 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN, at the deathbed of an aged saint, said to him, 

“Shall I read to you the sweetest verse in the Bible?” “Yes.” 

was the reply. The young man read the verse in John 14: “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” “No,” said the dying 
saint, “that is not the sweetest verse. Read on.’ "The young man read 
on; “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may ‘be also.” 
“That is the sw eetest,’ ’ said the dying man. “Tt is not the mansions— 
it is Himself I want.” 
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WILLIAM M. LOGAN graduated from a Pres- 
byterian college and took a postgraduate degree from 
a state university. For the past eighteen months he 
has been pastor of a University Church alongside 
that same state institution. Previously he served a 
church near a Presbyterian preparatory school and 
junior college. 


W HAT is a Christian 
College? 


By WILLIAM M. LOGAN 
Austin, Texas 
HE QUESTION asked in the title has grown more 
pertinent in recent years as the problems of 
nontax-supported schools have grown to gi- 
gantic proportions. The Church seeks an answer 
to the question because, with other of its agencies 
urgently needing larger support to meet their tre- 
mendous opportunities, the Church is guilty of gross 
sin in maintaining any institution that does not posi- 
tively and clearly contribute to the total Christian 
witness. Then where that witness is clear, the Church 
must loyally and sacrificially undergird its schools. 
Nothing ‘said here is to be taken as even faintly 
intimating that secular institutions are irreligious in 
their atmosphere, godless menaces to the faith of our 
young people. In the athletic conference of which 
my state university is a member, each Saturday’s 
football game is preceded by an invocation by a 
minister, and the attitude of perhaps 60,000 persons 
present is impressively reverent. The active Chris- 
tian professors number in the hundreds, many of 
them the outstanding Christian leaders of the city. 
Hundreds of students are enrolled in credit- earning 
Bible classes at the religious centers surrounding the 
campus. 
“Prayer cells,” attended regularly by up to half 


the students in large dormitories (a Presbyterian- 
innovated mov ement), are powerful spiritual experi- 
ences. The university itself encourages religious 
activity by providing a compulsory convocation of 
incoming freshmen solely for the purpose of having 
them meet the religious student work leaders. When 
the Roman Catholic Church instituted Sunday night 
dances, the university administration forced the 
suspension of them. “No, this state univ ersity is 
not “godless.” 


N FACT, the religious influence is so strong and the 

Christian ministry to students so effective, the 
question has been raised as to whether or not we 
should abandon the idea of Church schools and 
focus on ministering to the 1600 Presbyterian stu- 
dents concentrated in this one location. The answer 
to that question leads straight into the matter of 
what a Christian college i is. 

A Christian college is one where Christianity is 
at the center and not the edge of college life. Dr. 
Frank Caldwell once pointed out that if chapel, 
rules, and religious instruction were all a Church 
college was, then it would be part of a “concept of 
addition that can be dev astating when applied to 
Christianity. For Christianity is no little ‘plus’ added 
on to secular life and thought. It is no thin icing 
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spread over the outside of a black 
cake to make it look white. It 1s 
normative. It has to do with the es- 
sence of life and the whole of life.” 

Any Christian college, if it means busi- 
ness, has at its heart a deep commitment. 
It cares in a central way about what the 
churches themselves exist for. 


It puts religion at the center of the 
educational process. It profoundly 
believes that life is no mere accident 
in time, but is the handiwork of a 
purposeful God; that God revealed 
Himself redemptively in history in 
the person of Jesus Christ, that God 
still works through history; that all 
truth is God’s truth. Out from this 
central faith teachers and students 
seek in all areas of knowledge the 
revelation of God’s mind and will. 
The Christian college resists the no- 
tion that life is parceled out in frag- 
ments and compartments, some secu- 
lar and some sacred. Professor Clarke, 
of Earlham College, once said, “A 
Church college does not have a 
religious program. It is a religious 
program. 


a CENTRALITY of the faith makes 
a difference in teaching. Recently 
I had impressed on me the rather 
startling fact that in the school of fine 
arts in a secular institution even sacred 
music must be taught from a secular 
standpoint. The emphasis may be 
strong on technical competence, but 
the depths of adoration and worship 
expressed in the music cannot be 
sounded because the faith that in- 
spired it cannot be fully and freely 
defined. 

The same situation is encountered 
in the other academic disciplines. Our 
world is desperately longing for a 
moral power to govern the limitless 
material forces being unleashed. Only 
a faith will provide that power. A 
mere system of ethics is not enough. 
Courses in “Christian ethics” will not 
suffice, for Christianity is more than 
a mere system of ethics. It is a faith, 
a commitment to a Person. And that 
loyal commitment, which a Christian 
college should have at its center and 
whose summons it should impart in 
all its teaching, is the saving grace our 
world needs. One Christian educator 
writes me: “I would hope that there 
would be so many evidences of Chris- 
tianity that the question of compul- 
sory chapel would have no impor- 
tance. The forms would be there be- 
cause they would be expressions of 
the real life of the institution.” 
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In its professors ‘‘the Christian 
college seeks both scholastic 
competence and well-rounded, 
winsome Christian character .... 


N°? ONLY should a Christian col- 
lege have a unity in its work, 
it should also see and care keenly 
about the unity of each student. By 
that I mean that it should be con- 
cerned about the whole life of the 
student. A nationally famous televi- 
sion speaker said recently, “There are 
no diseases; there are only sick peo- 
ple.’ That embodies the Christian 
conception of concern for the indi- 
vidual as one made in the image 
of God. No Christian institution 
can care for less than the whole 
of life in every individual. Adminis- 
tration and faculty will be concerned 
about mental, physical, and spiritual 
needs of students and will seek with 
diligence to meet these needs. 

I have previously quoted a Chris- 
tian educator friend and wish to do 
so again just now: “A Christian col- 
lege will have to be honest. It will 
give real instruction in every course 
it offers and not a diluted substitute. 
A Christian college, if it is to be a 
college, will have to give something 
besides ‘atmosphere.’ A Christian edu- 
cation ought to be a valuable thing.” 

A Christian college will not neces- 
sarily set out to secure on its faculty 
the world’s most noted scholars, but 
neither will it perpetrate the fraud of 
amassing a group of academically in- 
competent teachers. The scholarship 
must be sound. Piety is no substitute 
for brains when one attempts to teach. 
On the other hand, scholarship does 
not necessarily include teaching 
ability. 


PN Generar a Christian college will 

be more selective in its choice of 
faculty than will a secular institution. 
The latter seeks primarily scholastic 
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competence. The Christian college 
seeks both scholastic competence 
and well-rounded, winsome Christian 
character, a living witness of the cen- 
tral Christian faith the college exist: 
to proclaim. 

Into the hands of a faculty like tha 
the Christian college commits the re- 
sponsibility of treating fairly all sides 
of every question. On this subject 
President Howard Lowry of the Col- 
lege of Wooster says of the Christian 
college: “It is not a nervous or bigoted 
experiment in propaganda, or a plot 
against intelligence. Its role is not to 
change or depress the known facts. Its 
role is rather to go on to the larger 
step of thinking about the known 
facts in terms of man’s highest and 
deepest questions in the light of all 
we know as men and in the light of 
Christian thought and revelation. Be- 
cause it does insist that the examina- 
tion of things be thus full, because it 
does ask that learning be concerned 
with our highest aspirations, Chris- 
tian education may indeed turn out 
to be the truest kind of liberal educa- 
tion.” Far, then, from being a place 
of scholastic incompetence, a Chris- 
tian college should be a place where 
the term “higher education” has its 
most respected and significant mean- 
ing 

One of my correspondents places 
at the head of his list of characteristics 
“enough of the Christian leaven to 
make decent conduct the norm, and 
to place social pressure and disap- 
proval on other types of behavior. 
He goes on to say, “I do not think 
one will achieve a Christian college 
unless great selectivity is employed in 
assembling a faculty and some selec- 
tivity in admitting the student body. 
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He draws the analogy that a good 
football team is assembled by that 
selective method. 


. ew WILL BE NO argument over 
selective choice of a faculty as an 
essential for building a Christian in- 
stitution. There are those, however, 
who would see the Christian college 
as a missionary agency and desire it 
to welcome and to seek non-Christian 
students, imposing broad barriers 
against only the morally unfit. Perhaps 
the wisest strategy is to conceive of 
the term “missionary” in another 
sense. Selected students with an al- 
ready vital Christian faith, soundly 
trained in academic disciplines and 
guided to maturity in their spirtual 
life could form the “cutting edge” of 
the Church in its missionary task to 
a world teeming with technicians. 
Such a conception of its mission would 


The church is guilty of gross sin 
if it maintains any institution 
that does not clearly contribute 
to the total Christian witness 


cause the college to be sure at all 
times that its student body was pre- 
dominantly drawn from Christian 
homes. 

A Christian college will have a 
Board of Trustees whose aim will be 
“to know Christ and make Him 
known.” It will be run by adminis- 
trators who rejoice to further that 
aim. Its faculty will be academically 


prepared men and women who see 
stamped on every bit of knowledge 
they handle the Cross as the mark of 
the Owner. Its student body will be 
youths growing “in wisdom, and in 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” And it will be loyally and ade- 
quately supported by a Church which 
is convinced that “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” END 





Why I chose old ‘Stwash’ 


OLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS got a jolt 
recently when they saw the re- 
sults of a survey made by Dis- 

trict V of the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association. To learn 
why students chose the college they 
are attending, questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to 7,730 freshmen at 24 
Southern schools, including Georgia 
Tech, Agnes Scott, University of 
Florida, Rollins, University of Ten- 
nessee, and Sewanee. 

At Southwestern we gave the ques- 
tionnaire to freshmen their first week 
on campus, and 195 young men and 
women filled it out. 

Instead of listing the sports pro- 
gram, social events, recreational facili- 
ties, and beauty of campus as some of 
us had thought they would, the fresh- 
men gave priority to these factors as 
having influenced their choice of a 
college: 


I. Outstanding courses offered in 
my chosen field. 


2. Scholastic standing of the college. 
3. Friendliness of students and fac- 
ulty. 


Other factors which influenced 
them were publicity, such as the col- 
lege catalog and performances by stu- 
dents (glee club, dramatic group) and 
personal contacts, such as the influence 
of students from the college, alumni, 
friends, and mother, and a visit to the 
campus. 


— at Southwestern paralleled 
those at other schools, with these 
additions: size and type of student 
body, training of faculty, and reli- 
gious influence. 

Some of us got a shock because 
we had thought athletics and social 
life were two of the most impertant 
factors in college life today. We at 
Southwestern were disappointed that 
the beauty of our campus and build- 
ings did not prove more important. 


If there were omissions, it is also 
true that the influences placed at the 
top of the list pleased us no end. For 
freshmen students at American col- 
leges to be swayed by the glee club, 
the caliber of student attending the 
college, the alumni, friends, mother, 
the scholastic standing of the college 
suggests to us a wholesome and sound 
appraisal of the most important fac- 
tors contributing to a sound educa- 
tion. 


It behooves those of us interested 
in Christian higher education to see 
that the important factors mentioned 
above characterize the operation we 
are conducting, and to see that they 
are presented in such a winsome, at- 
tractive light that many more of our 
choice young men and women will 
gravitate to our institutions. 


—ROBERT P. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-President, 
Southwestern at Memphis 











The score: 


15 per cent of our men are above reproach 
15 per cent have no standards, wherever they are 


70 per cent—these are our great concern 
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Build-up for 


international tragedy 























By the Rr. Rev. Henry I. Loutrtir 


Bishop, Diocese of South Florida 


LL OF us are deeply conscious of the cost of national defense in terms of 
the tax dollar. Few of us are as keenly conscious of the cost to our 
young people—in terms of emotional immaturity and character de- 

terioration. 

United States military forces are stationed in some 67 different countries. 
Approximately three million young men and women serve in the defense 
establishment with a million entering the Armed Forces each year asa million 
are released from active duty. 

What is happening to the character and personality of those who are 

called upon to serve their country should be of major concern to all of us. 
Cert tainly the future attitudes and standards of our nation are being influenced 
right now by the experiences of this vast number of young people who in 
their formative years are living away from home ties, in a strange and prac- 
tically all-male env ironment, subjected to the strongest temptations known to 
man. 

Recently it was my privilege to go to Alaska, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and 
Hawaii with a committee consisting of representatives from the Overseas 
Department of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America and the General Commission on Chaplains. We were guests 
of the United States Air Force on invitation of Secretary Harold E. Talbot. 
Our immediate host was the Chief of Chaplains for the ‘Air Force, Chaplain 
(Maj. Gen.) Charles I. Carpenter. 

The purpose of the trip was to survey for the churches of America the 
off-duty, and military forces in the Far East. Because both the trip and the 
survey were sponsored by the Air Force, our investigations were limited to 
Air Force bases but they give a fair picture of the general situation in regard 




























The magnitude of the moral problem is frightening. 








to all military installations in foreign 
lands. 


YEAR OR MORE AGO the Christian 

Church of Japan took cognizance 
of the fact that for the most part our 
enlisted men were meeting only the 
lower classes of Japanese society, 
those primarily interested in preying 
on them for economic gain. To pro- 
vide an opportunity for some of our 
men to meet higher class Japanese, 
they established a Friendship House 
at Kure. Staffed by one young Jap- 
anese, the tiny program is enabling 
Army personnel who are interested to 
meet decent Japanese on the basis of 
mutual interest, whether it be pho- 
tography, mountain climbing, sports, 
art, literature, or language. 

This pilot operation interested our 
own National Council of Churches, 
and as a result a joint conference was 
formed by the National Council of 
Churches and the General Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, On the invitation 
of the Air Force, that body chose a 
survey committee to make an on-the- 
scene appraisal of the situation. 

Bases visited included Anchorage, 
Alaska; Tokyo, Nagoya, Tachikawa, 
Ashiya, Fukuoka, and Misawa in Ja- 
pan; K-55, Seoul, and Taegu in Ko- 
rea; Okinawa; and Honolulu, Hawaii. 
At each base we had a conference 
with the commanding officer and 
some of his staff who briefed us on 
the general recreational, social, and 
moral picture. The visit always in- 
cluded a survey of recreational facili- 
ties on the base as well as off-base fa- 
cilities or their unfortunate substi- 
tutes. At each place we conferred also 
with the local chaplains. Finally we 
met always with the local Christian 
leadership, native or missionary. 
Twice we held a general discussion 
with leaders of the National Council 
of Churches in Japan plus leaders of 
other religious bodies not affiliated 
with that group. 


) we MAGNITUDE OF THE MORAL and 
social problems is staggering, not 
to say frightening. 

The picture at Misawa serves to 
illustrate the general situation. Misawa 
is one of the northern bases of our 
Air Force. When during World War 
II it served as a Japanese Zero base, 
the civilian community of about 500 
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fisher folk earned their living by pro- 
viding fish for the base mess. Since 
the “wealthy” Americans have moved 
in, enlarging the base, the local popu- 
lation has swollen to some 5,000. 

The Japanese governmental system 
requires that all civil residents be reg- 
istered, so it is a fact of police records 
that of this population 1,200 are regis- 
tered prostitutes, said number increas- 
ing to Over 2,000 at pay periods. In 
addition, there are hundreds of women 
with whom some of our men are liv- 
ing on a permanent or semipermanent 
basis, called in the military vernacu- 
lar “onlys.” Such an arrangement, 
where a girl is supported wholly by 
one man of our military forces and 
who is turn fulfills all the duties of 
a wife, is known locally as “shacking.” 
The “shack rats” or men with such 
arrangements, probably run less dan- 
ger of exposure to disease than those 
who merely satisfy their lust by the 
use of prostitution. But they also run 
the risk of dangerous emotional en- 
tanglement. 


Other than sex the main business of the 
community seems to be night clubs and 
beer halls. To further darken the picture, 
almost every prostitute is a pusher of 
narcotics. While dope may be used initially 
to increase sexual interest and excite 
sated appetites, the victim soon finds him- 
self a slave to the dope habit. 


The sexual instinct is, of course, not 
the sole cause of this malignancy. 
Contributing factors in the sorry pic- 
ture are economic, social, and politi- 





Army Sunday School 
has 1,250 Enrollment 


cAMP Ttokyo—The largest Army 
Sunday school in the world is located 
in the Camp Tokyo Area at Grand 
Heights, the world’s largest U. S. 
Army dependent housing system. 
With a total enrollment of more 
than 1,250 children and adults, the 
Sunday school attendance continues 
to grow and in recent months actually 
doubled. Ninety per cent of all Grant 
Heights Protestant children partici- 
pate in the program. 





cal motives. Japan, and for that mat- 
ter Korea and Okinawa, are poverty 
stricken. The war made a great num- 
ber of widows and a greater number 
of unmarried women with few means 
of support except selling themselves. 
In lands where the poor farmer still 
sells an unwanted daughter as he 
would livestock, without moral qualm, 
this step is not too hard to take. 


Q* THE OTHER HAND, Our young 
men, who have been nurtured in 
a community of mixed sexes with 
mother, sisters, sweethearts, and girl 
friends as constant companions, sud- 
denly find themselves in a practically 
all-male society. The first sergeant is 
a poor substitute for “mom.” Femi- 
nine companionship need not be 
sought; it is standing at the gate when 
work is over. 

The attitude of oriental women, 
who consider the man as lord and 
master of the household, and who 
are willing to pay obeisance to every 
male whim and serve practically as 
slaves, increases the magnitude of the 
temptation to find solace in a world 
that is foreign in more ways than one. 
At the same time it is the considered 
judgment of responsible command 
that Communistic influences encour- 
age both the pushing of narcotics and 
all other means of demoralizing our 
military men. 

The evils of the situation lie not 
merely in the fact that one of God's 
commandments is being widely 
broken, that Christian moral stand- 
ards are flagrantly disregarded, but 
also in the social. political, racial, and 
religious consequences. Well known 
is the problem of orphan children 
born out of wedlock who are either 
Caucasian-Mongolian or Negro-Mon- 
golian. At least 5,000 of these hapless 
youngsters will eventually be forced 
to face a hostile world either in Japan 
or in these United States. 


N" SO WIDELY recognized is the 
problem of mixed marriages, not 
primarily because it is a mixture of 
races, but because men under pressure 
of their “onlys” (who naturally seek 
an assured living via the allotment 
check) decide to marry these un- 
fortunate and immoral ones. Regula- 
tions are exceedingly strict. For a man 
to marry under our law, with the 
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Misawa, Japan: 











nearly half its inhabitants prostitutes. 








possibility of bringing his wife back 
to the United States, it is necessary 
that both parties be medically ex- 
amined, interviewed by the chaplain 
and by the commanding officer, and 
have written permission from. the 
man’s family if he is not of age. 

At least 3,000 such marriages are 
being consummated each year. In ad- 
dition, there is an equal or larger num- 
ber of marriages registered with the 
Japanese government or entered into 
bv Shinto rite. 

“The class and type of women seek- 
ing marriage (the better class Jap- 
anese are as adverse to mixed mar- 
riages as are most Americans) make 
the ultimate success of such marriages 
a matter of doubt. One of our own 
naval chaplains who came back to 
the States via a transport which car- 
ried some 80 of these Japanese brides 
reports that in almost every case the 
women—young, ignorant, and_ illit- 
erate—were filled with fears of the 
tragedy that almost certainly lay 
ahead. . ; 


A few of our men, of course, are fortu- 
nate enough to meet high-type Japanese 
girls, fall in love, and marry. With that 
we have no quarrel. 


Venereal disease has again become 
a major problem. While serving as a 
chaplain in the Army during World 
War II, the writer was constantly as- 
sured by medical officers and men 
alike that the most common venereal 
diseases were easily curable by the 
then new antibiotics. Unfortunately 
for the health of our men, under the 
Japanese system prostitutes are regu- 
larly treated with low- -grade peni- 
cillin in small doses. As a result, a 
strain of syphilis spirochaetes has been 
developed that is immune to_peni- 
cillin. 


[ TRAGEDY LIES AHEAD for individ- 
uals, what about the effect of this 
abnormal living on society? Certainly 
the large number of nominal Chris- 
tian- Americans showing no concern 
for Christian moral standards has had 
an adverse effect on the mission of the 
Christian Church in all these foreign 
lands, Certainly also, thousands of our 
men who are to be community and 
church leaders in the future, are re- 
turning home with a very low opin- 


ion of Japanese, Koreans, and Oki- 
nawans simply because they met only 
the lowest types of society. So like- 
wise, decent Japanese people are re- 
ceiving a distorted understanding of 
American standards and conduct. It 
should be noted in passing that offi- 
cers of higher rank who by the na- 
ture of their duties have natural access 
to the leaders of Japanese society, gov- 
ernmental, business, and social, are 
thoroughly enjoying their stay in 
Japan and are loud in their praise of 
Japanese society and culture. 

If the effect on our own mores will 
be shattering, the effect on the orien- 
tal mores will be cataclysmic. Tradi- 
tionally, oriental women are protected 
and there are few if any social events 
where men and women mingle such 
as are common to our own land. One 
missionary, who has served in Korea 
for some 25 years, advised me that 
never in the prewar era did he meet 
the women of a household save at the 


services of the Church. A Korean 
woman traditionally knew only her 
father, her brothers, and her husband. 

All that has changed because, omit- 
ting the immoral relationships, hun- 
dreds of Korean women are now 
employed by the American Forces as 
servants, clerks, or office help. And 
a native girl almost automatically is 
labeled a prostitute when seen on the 
street with a foreign uniform. 


E PICTURE IS NOT WHOLLY DARK. 
Chaplains estimate that probably 
fifteen per cent of the men they serve 
have integrity and remain loy al to 
the Christian standards they pro- 
fess; another fifteen per cent are prob- 
ably incorrigible with no moral stand- 
ards whether at home or overseas. 
The concern is for the great middle 
7o per cent that can be sav ed or lost. 
The chaplains are doing a magnifi- 
cent work. Church attendance is far 
better in proportion (See page 62) 
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Do You Know the Answers? 
(Read Dr. Mays’ Article, Page 22) 
1. Why did Moses exhort the Children of Israel not to intermarry 


After the Exile, why did Ezra decree that the Jews would have 
to put away their foreign wives? 
3. Were the blessings of the Jewish nation available also to non- 


4. In the parable of the Good Samaritan, what was the motive of 
Jesus in giving the role of neighborliness to one who was not 


If Peter had lived today, who would take the place of Cornelius 


6. Was the early Christian Church a racially inclusive Church? 
What about the Middle Ages? 


7. When did the modern race problem begin to emerge? Why? 
8. What is the conclusion of scientists today concerning racial 


g. What damage is done to racially segregated peoples? To those 
who promote segregation? 


10. What bearing has the problem of race relations in America 
upon the attitudes of other nations and peoples? 


11. To what extent should the Church be governed by expediency? 
12. What should be the position of the Church in a hostile environ- 


























Let Them Share the Glory! 


By MARGARET M,. MABRY 


Birmingham, Ala. 








e 
“Oru. Mama, when it’s Easter we'll 
have chocolate rabbits and colored eggs, won't we?” 

My three-and-a-half-year-old’s eyes danced with 
anticipation. Preoccupied at the moment, I smiled 
and nodded an absentminded affirmation, and pre- 
sently he went racing off to whatever great adven- 
ture the yard might hold for him. 

It was not until after lunch, when I found time 
to glance at a favorite magazine, that the stunning 
realization of what I had done hit me. You see, the 
magazine (not a church periodical) had a lead 
article outlining most comprehensively problems of 
rearing children. Don’t forget, was the theme 
sounded over and over again, that some of your 
child’s most vital and precious learning years come 
before school age. During those first six years many 
of his most lasting beliefs and prejudices are in- 
eradicably fixed. 

How shamefully ironic! My son had come to me 
with his superstitious, commercial version of Faster 
and I had only smiled. It had taken a secular maga- 
zine to give me my needed reproof. 


= MEANING of Easter is our hope, 
our promise, our sure protection from the despair 
and cynicism of the world. Yet Christians like you 
and me are so strangely apathetic in revealing this 
fully to our children until that vague “age of under- 
standing.” By that time they have absorbed so much 
that is Lukes that it is little wonder the truth scarcely 
finds room to send down roots. 
We work so consistently and well, we parents, 
to teach our children quite early to brush their teeth, 


put away their toys, hang up their clothes—because,,. 


We say, these are good hahiies worth knowing, things 
they will need the rest of their lives. 
Truly, we strain at gnats and swallow camels! 
The very next story time, our son began to hear 
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the real story of Easter. [t was nothing theological, 
and we got ‘sidetracked now and then. But like all 
children he loves stories, and those about Jesus cap- 
ture his attention just as well as Mother Goose. Our 
first session went something like this. 

“Would you like to hear a long-age story that’s 
really true? All right. Remember the true story we 
read at Christmastime about the baby Jesus? Yes, 
that’s when you got your roadscraper. And whose 
birthday was Christmas? That’s right, the little baby 
Jesus’ birthday and the Wise Man brought him 
presents. Uh huh, on camels. 


a six. THE little baby God sent 
grew up like you and he loved to help his father 
Joseph hammer and saw the w ay you help Daddy. 
Yes, real nails and things, I expect. And when Jesus 
got to be a man—yes, big as Daddy—he started do- 
ing God’s work. No, he didn’ t go to work in a car 
like Daddy, but he walked about teaching people 
how to lame each other and be kind. 

“And do you know what happened then? Well, 
there were some people who didn’t want to love 

God, they took Jesus and made his body die. 
Did ay go to heaven like Granddaddy? Yes, he did, 
for he was part of God Himself. But before he 
went, he made his body come back to life. How? 

God did it, darling, because Jesus was a promise to 
us from God that when we die our bodies will live 
again, too, right in heaven. 

“Are we going to make the colored eggs? Yes, 
because that’s fun to do together, isn’t it? But when 
we do it, we'll talk about “this true story of God’s 
promise again, won ’t we? 

“All right. Night-night, darling. God bless you.’ 


\ FE WOULDN’T pretend he grasped 
the basic significance that first time, (See page 45) 
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Inter 


Easter 


to Children 


By DR. THOMAS B. GALLAHER 


Waco, Texas 


HE FIRST STEP in interpreting 

Easter to children is that of 

thorough preparation, using the 
graded literature of our Church. 
Those who write it know the prob- 
lems of the teacher, the Christian 
truths involved, and a great deal about 
the assimilation levels of the children 
to be taught. Through use of these, 
the child is led from the things he 
does know, such as chicks, ducks, bun- 
nies, new life in nature, new clothes, 
to see something of the resurrected 


life of Christ, and the new life we can 
enjoy in Him, as Easter brings these 
truths out. 

Then, certainly provision must be 
made for participation by the child 
in the usual and normal expressions 
of Easter in the church. The story 
itself must be told to the children in 
its entirety, including the Crucifixion. 
Before any explanations can be made, 
the facts must be known. All too 
many of our youth and adults do not 
even know the Easter story as the 
Bible records it; so it is no wonder 
that explanations are lost on them. 







Children are engaged by stories and 
they will remember at least what 
happened. 

A good pattern to follow in telling 
the story is that found in Dora P. 
Chaplin’s Children and Religion pp. 
38-40. The teacher does not have to 
be morbid and gory in telling about 
the trial and crucifixion, nor guilt- 
arousing in telling about sin. 

To illustrate a mistake that is some- 
times made in trying to make the 
story impressive, one is reminded of 
the classic incident in which a teacher 
was telling the story (See page 44) 
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Though 608 men are now in 
our four seminaries preparing 
for the ministry, there are 

594 vacant pulpits, and 200 
new missionaries are needed 
“day before yesterday.” 


The Church MUST 
Have More Ministers 


sy ARCHIE McKEE 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 


ORWARD WITH CHRIST, the great 
vision for the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., in the years 1955, 

1956, and 1957, calls above all else for 
a consecrated laity standing shoulder 
to shoulder with an adequately pre- 
pared leadership which 1s sufficient 
in numbers to man the several out- 
posts of the Church at home and 
abroad. 

The task of preparing this leader- 
ship is the reason for being of the 
Church’s_ colleges and_ theological 
seminaries. While the Church colleges 
prepare Christian leadership for all 
walks of life, the seminaries prepare 
the leadership of the Church’s minis- 
try. 

In a real sense the Church colleges 
and seminaries cannot accomplish 
their tasks without the material and 
spiritual support of every member of 
the Church. This then is a call to all 
church members to examine their 
basic convictions concerning the 
necessity of both calling and prepar- 
ing the ‘leadership for the Church to- 
day and tomorrow. 

The Church too must face realisti- 
cally the need for a well-trained lead- 
ership, in the light of unprecedented 
opportunities which lie before the 
Church in the next twenty years. 
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The middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury found the colleges and seminaries 
puffing to keep up with the postwar 
boom in student enrollment. Almost 
overnight educational institutions were 
faced with a well-nigh impossible task. 
Twice as many students as every be- 
fore were knocking on their doors; 
but the institutions had not grown 
proportionately. Nor had their facul- 
ties been increased so that today’s 
ministers might get the best possible 
preparation for their task of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the “uttermost part 
of the earth.” 


omen FIVE YEARS PAST the mid- 
century mark, the large enroll- 
ments continue. In the four seminaries 
of our Church there are 608 men pre- 
paring for the ministry. Even though 
faculties and facilities have been bol- 
stered and expanded, the needs of the 
Church are not being met. 

There are 594 vacant churches in 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; 200 
new missionaries are needed “day be- 
fore yesterday”; church after church 
sends out the plea, “Where can we 
find a director of Christian Educa- 
tion and other trained staff members 
to work with us and guide us in our 
great Opportunity to go FORWARD WITH 
CHRIST?” 

A growing Church must have lead- 
ership for the agencies of the Church, 


as well as executive secretaries in the 


synods and presbyteries. If Christ 
is to claim the lives of the rising tide 
of college students, there must be an 
ever-increasing number of student 
workers on the campuses of the col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
nation. 

Indeed, there is a great need before 
the Church in this hour. The theo- 
logical seminaries are inadequately 
equipped to prepare the current stu- 
dent body. One might wish that a 
moratorium could be declared until 
the educational institutions could 
catch up, but such is not the case. 


There are in America today 8,001,- 
654 students of college age. By 1970 
there will be an estimated 13,609,831. 
From the standpoint of students alone, 
the theological seminaries must con- 
tinue to expand both faculties and 
facilities. The fact that there will be 
more students is, on the one hand, 
great news for the Church because 
there will be more trained leadership 
if the schools are undergirded and 
encouraged to enter drastic develop- 
ment programs. 


QO* THE OTHER HAND, this impend- 


ing tidal wave of students takes 
one’s breath away when coupled w ith 
the fact that the total population w ill 
be larger, necessitating (See page 55) 
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By CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER 
President, Assembly’s Training School 
Richmond, Virginia 
66 HE SITUATION IS MOST DISTRESS- 

ING!” exclaimed a member of 

the Placement Committee of 
the General Assembly’s ‘Training 
School on learning that no trained 
workers were available to fill the re- 
quests flooding our office each month 
from churches large and small. 

Again and again I have heard this 
cry. And each time it is hard to know 
what to reply. The need for trained 
workers is so great. The supply is so 
limited. 

Fortunately there are some hopeful 
signs. The enrollment in this year’s 
entering class (89) is the largest since 
the school began to grant degrees. 
This class includes not only those 
who have just finished college, but 
aso some more mature men and 
women. 

To me that is one of the most hope- 
ful things that has happened. There 
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must be many people now in teaching, 
in business, or in other vocations, who 
would feel the call to prepare them- 
selves for full-time church vocations 
if the challenge were presented to 
them. And this type of man and 
woman will be among the most valu- 
able servants of the church. 

“Where can I go to get the train- 
ing I need?” asked Annie Wilson of 
Richmond, almost a half-century ago. 
Miss Wilson had offered herself for 
service in the foreign mission field 
and felt the need for more training. 
In her need she turned to Union 
Theological Seminary with her ques- 
tion. But the theological seminaries 
were devoting their preparation to 
those who looked forward to becom- 
ing preachers. 

Whether that request initiated the 
sense of need for another type of 
school, or merely reinforced a line 
of thinking already prevalent, I have 
no way of knowing. The fact is that 
soon after Miss Wilson’s request was 
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made of the Seminary, Dr. Walter W. 
Moore, its president, was asking the 
General Assembly to create such a 
school. 


| gameee HAD BEEN thinking and 
praying about this need. So it 
was that in 1914 the General As- 
sembly of our Church committed it- 
self to the establishment and support 
of a school for the training of lay 
workers in the Church, both here at 
home and on the foreign fields, Al- 
ready serving our denomination were 
four theological seminaries. To these 
was now added a school for training 
men and women who sought to an- 
swer the call to full-time Church 
vocations, though they had not felt 
themselves called to preach. 

That a Protestant Church should 
establish such a school is indeed in 
accord with our faith. Certainly we 
who acknowledge the priesthood of 
all believers and consistently have re- 
fused to establish (See page 60) 
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Real enthusiam goes into clearing off lot on which 
new center will be built. 


Presbyteriar 


RBEFOR One hundred and 

ten Presbyterian 
students at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute in Ruston 
are eagerly awaiting construction of a $25,500 stu- 
dent center on two lots they have purchased a block 
from the campus. 


The third largest group in the college, the Presby- 
terians looked longingly at centers owned by the 
Catholics, the Episcopalians, and the Baptists. In 
October they watched with interest as the Method- 
ists broke ground for their $65,000 center. Mean- 
while, their own building fund was growing slowly. 
Now Red River Presbytery and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, impressed by the $4,700 given by 
students, have chipped in, making it possible to let 
bids for the new building. 


Presbyterian student director is Mrs. D. Lloyd 
O’Neal, wife of the presbytery’s home mission 
superintendent. 


Expansion is the key word as Louisiana student workers meet with Rev. Malcolm Mclver, director of Campus Christian Life, Board of Christian 
Education (second from right). @ Absorbed in architects’ drawings, Tech students discuss with Mclver how to make best use of new facilities. 
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University of Miami students enter new Pres- 
byterian Chapel for services. 


Centers 


AFTK Presbyterian students 
at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., are understandably proud 
of the new University Presbyterian Chapel dedicated 
November 22, 1954. Anticipating a growing student 
population within the next several years, the West- 


minster Foundation, a joint effort of the Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S. and U.S.A., were ready early. 


The new building is an ideal setting for the Sunday 
morning breakfast-seminar at 9:30 followed by 
church services at 10:45. 


Westminister Fellowship at 6:00 p.m. includes a 
buffet supper and a forum or a special speaker or 
group discussion. Wednesdays are reserved for choir 
rehearsal and the rest of the week is filled with com- 
mittee meetings. 


Newest addition to the program is a couples club 
for the numerous married students on campus. 


J. Calvin Leonard is university pastor. 


Chapel was formally dedicated November 21, 1954. @ On hand for ceremonies were John B. Kenna, president of local board; Rev. Ronald Wil- 
son, Westminster Church; Dr. Jay F. W. Pearson, president of the University; Rev. J. Calvin Leonard, pastor, University Presbyterian Chapel; Dr. 
Robert MacGowan, Florida Southern College, Lakeland; Rev. Hal Meyers, associate minister, National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
























By ANN SHAW TURNAGE 


Richmond, Virginia 


Study groups 


transformed a university! 


EVENTEEN FRATERNITIES and sorori- 

ties discussing “What is prayer?” 

“Do beliefs matter?” “How do 
I know there is a God?” 

Amazing, you say. No one ever 
heard of such questions coming up in 
a “frat house” discussion. 

Yet this very thing happened on 
the campus of the University of ‘Texas, 
and the end is not yet in sight. 

It all began in the spring of 1951 
when the Korean war was producing 
clouds of lethargy on American cam- 
puses, leaving students uneasy and 
disinterested. Just at this time a new 
Westminster Student Council was 
elected and set out to meet needs of 
students, regardless of where this ven- 
ture might lead them. 

The President asked Margaret 
Endress, a student from Fort Worth, 
and her program committee to analyze 
how the Westminster Student Fellow- 
ship (WSF) could do this job. As 
this band of students met, several 
things became clear: 

1. The whole university is geared 
toward study, yet few students ever 
study matters of faith and life. 

2. Christian leaders need a source 


of spiritual growth and nourishment; 
they cannot speak for Christ when 
they have nothing to say. 

3. Someone must help students rec- 
ognize the call of God to be students, 
dedicating their minds to God, so that 
they may lead a wholly integrated life 
rather than the segmented four-year 
existence many of them spend in col- 
lege. 

4. God meets man personally and 
individually—through “community,” 
but it is hard for an individual to 
“sense community” in a large group. 
However, a pattern for small groups 
has been set for us in the New Testa- 
ment. 


| gogge ENDRESS’ Committee came 
up with the suggestion for study 
groups, and it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Fellowship at its 1951 
fall retreat. 

Certain ground rules laid down as 
follows: a group cannot be a study 
group unless it studies, there should 
be a resource leader who takes part 
as a member of the group; groups 
should meet for an hour each week, 
beginning and ending on time; when 


the topic is finished, the group dis- 
solves; each group should develop a 
sense of expectancy, looking for some- 
thing great to happen to its members, 
who should be willing to be changed. 

The first study groups were com- 
posed of WSF members. Gradually, 
however, students began to see a 
larger vision of moving onto the cam- 
pus. If students must be met where 
they are spiritually, they must also 
be met where they are geographically. 

At the midwinter retreat in Janu- 
ary 1952, the WSF, dedicated to 
“proclaiming the Gospel in the uni- 
versity,” made plans for beginning 
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study groups in the units where stu- 
dents were living. Their goal was to 
help all students (not just Presby- 
terians) become educated, committed 
Christians who will take their place 
inthe life of the Church where they 
can work and grow. 


| pore ENDRESS was killed in an 
JB automobile accident while re- 
tuning from this retreat. With the 
‘bering impact of her death fresh 
in their minds, members of her so- 
rority carried out her dream of a 
Bible study group in the Chi Omega 
House. Then with the enthusiasm 
vained from a Religious EF amphasis 
Week on campus, seventeen sororities 
ind fraternities had functioning study 
groups in three weeks’ time. 

Students were hungry to learn more 
about their faith, about prayer, and 
other matters of personal religious 
life. Yet they had been embarrassed to 
come to church and show how little 
they actually knew. 

Topics chosen for study included: 
Genesis is science; love, courtship and 
iarriage; is our sorority similar to a 
Christian, community? Campus. stu- 
dent workers and Christian faculty as- 
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Davidson students get down to some genuine religious study in informal dormitory setting. 


sisted as resource leaders. 
Next fall study groups moved out 
into the various schools and colleges 


of the university, considering such 
topics as: my vocation as a Chris- 
tian artist; faith and liberal arts; Bible 
study in the Department of E ‘nglish. 

WSF’s midwinter retreat was a 
three-day study retreat with about 85 
students staying the whole time. A 
library of over 100 books was taken 
along. Students were so amazed that 
they could learn so much in this short 
time through individual study and 
sharing that they asked to have the 
recreation period devoted to more 
study! 


N THE FALL OF 1953, 22 different 

WSF-sponsored study groups were 
begun in addition to those already 
functioning on the campus. Sever al 
one-day retreats were held for stu- 
dents who had limited time and yet 
wanted to explore an idea. The sec- 
ond WSF midwinter study retreat 
took up “Christian Hope,” using the 
six study pamphlets prepared as back- 
ground for the World Council of 
Churches’ Second Assembly. Many 
campus leaders, not in the group, felt 





the need for extra stimulation and 
came along. 

Through all this process, students 
began to see with clearer vision what 
it meant for them to be responsible 
for the “transformation” of the uni- 
versity. They could not merely con- 
front the campus with the Gospel but 
must work for its transformation in 
becoming a Christian community. 

Five years from now students will 
possibly have other ways of making 
the Gospel relevant on the campus, 
although at the present time study 
groups seem a unique tool to help in 
the education (not indoctrination) of 
students. They are good because they 
develop real leaders who can see 
through problems and are willing to 
think their way through to Christian 
solutions, as opposed to apparent lead- 
ers who only know how to run 
through meetings. 

Another result of the program is 
that students became more serious 


about their studies and about their 
responsibility to the university com- 
munity. One student who disapproved 
of the political party system in the 
university found another of like mind 
and planned for 


(See page 55) 
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NE OF THE siGNs of the vitality 

of Christian faith in the United 

States is the development of 
the Faculty Christian Fellowship, a 
movement in the colleges and uni- 
versities which has grown phenome- 
nally in the past few years and shows 
promise of being a significant influence 
in higher education in America. 

In all parts of the nation, in both 
secular and church-related _institu- 
tions, you will find Christian pro- 
fessors seeking ways in which they 
can relate their deepest convictions 
as Christians to their specific fields of 
study and to their professional life 
as teachers and scholars. 

Can a professor be an effective 
Christian witness in his classroom, in 
his scholarship, in his professional and 
campus relationships and still remain 
true to the high traditions and stand- 
ards of the academic life? Can he re 
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“Professors 
can be 
Christian, too” 


By FRED W. NEAL 


Professor of Philosophy and Religion 
Mississippi State College 
main true to academic integrity and 
purpose if he fails to relate the truth 
he teaches to the truth he believes as 
a Christian? 

To answer such questions, profes- 
sors are meeting in local study and 
discussion groups, seminars, work- 
shops, and in conferences on local, re- 
gional, and national levels. 


i ew MOVEMENT among our Chris- 
tian faculty has grown in many 
ways. It has been influenced by a vast 
number of books, pamphlets, and arti- 
cles published within the last ten years 
in the field of Christianity and higher 
education. Denominations and reli- 
gious foundations have played their 
part. 

The movement gained national 








status with the formation of the Fac- 
ulty Christian Fellowship in 1952 and 
received national prominence with its 
first conference at Park College, Mo., 
in the summer of 1953. Affiliated with 
the National Council of Churches as 
an independent, related movement, 
the Fellowship has a full-time national 
director and publishes a quarterly 
journal of high quality, The Christian 
Scholar. 

Knowing that professors, as a rule, 
are wary of overextensive organiza- 
tion, the Faculty Chritsian Fellowship 
has kept its organization at a mini- 
mum (no one even knows the extent 
of its membership). Its activity 1S 
largely advisory rather than adminis- 
trative, and the group has gained 
momentum and ne largely on the 
initiative of professors themselves. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
long been concerned to bring an effec- 
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tive Christian witness to the univer- 
sity and college campuses of the 
South, and it is actively sponsoring 
the faculty Christian movement, par- 
ticularly among Presbyterian pro- 
fessors. 

For several years a professors’ sec- 
tion has been meeting as part of the 
Presbyterian Educational Association 
South. Through the chairman of the 
professors’ section, Dr. René William- 
son, Who is a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship, our Church is 
helping to give direction to the na- 
tional movement. 

The Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life of our Church is aiding in 
the establishment of Presbyterian Fac- 
ulty Fellowships throughout — the 
South. It sponsors regional confer- 
ences of Presbyterian professors, and 
actively joins in the sponsorship of 
interdenominational faculty Chris- 
tian conferences. Its newsletter, The 
Presbyterian Professor, goes to all 
Presbyterian faculty personnel in the 
South. 


| hpeeroog OF CHRISTIAN faculty 
members have been most effec- 
tive in stimulating the growth of our 
Presbyterian faculty work. A regional 
conference at the University of Ten- 
nessee led to the formation of a vigor- 
ous Presbyterian Faculty Fellowship 
there. An interdenominational _ re- 
gional conference at Mississippi State 
College, sponsored jointly by the 
Presbyterian U. S. and Methodist 
Boards of Christian Higher Education, 
provoked a wide response from five 
states and has led to numerous in- 
quiries about the formation of faculty 
fellowships on local campuses and the 
possibility of further conferences in 
other areas. 

A joint Methodist and Presbyterian 
conference held in Montreat last sum- 





U. S. and U.S.A.) 


June 21-25, Montreat. 


a graduate school of religion. 


August 22-26, Montreat. 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Church). 
August 26-31, Montreat. 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Higher Education 


1. Orientation course for new Campus Christian Life Workers (Presbyterian 


June 6-18, Louisville Theological Seminary. 


2. Forty-first annual meeting of Presbyterian Education Association of the South. 


Speakers: pR. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, who is making a study of theo- 
logical education under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation; 
DR. THEODORE A. DISTLER, executive secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges; REV. HAROLD H. VIEHMAN, director of Campus 
Christian Life, Presbyterian Church, USA; REV. MARCUS J. PRIESTER, 
director of Department of Lifework, Presbyterian Church USA; 
DR. JOHN OLIVER NELSON, Only professor of Christian vocation in 


3. Westminster Fellowship Study and Leadership Conference. 


Open to students throughout General Assembly who have finished 
at least one semester of college. 

Speakers: pR. ROBERT H. HAMMILL, pastor of Ottawa Street Meth- 
odist Church, Joliet, Ill., since 1951, and author of popular book 
“Gods of the Campus,” and “Skeptics Corner” in motive maga- 
zine, 1940-1953. REV. ALBERT C. WINN, Bible professor at Stillman 
College. REV. WILLIAM STEVENSON, minister of Grange Parish Kirk, 


4. Christian Faculty Conference (Presbyterian Church, U.S. and Methodist 


Lectures in theology by pr. KENNETH J. FOREMAN Of Louisville 
Seminary. Study of the Christian heritage in western culture. 











mer brought over a hundred faculty 
members from the South for a week’s 
intensive study of theology and the 
relationship of Christian faith to par- 
ticular fields of academic teaching 
and research. Another conference will 
be held this August with special at- 
tention given to a study of the Chris- 
tian heritage in western culture. 


Sign of encouragement: 


college professors in 


Faculty Christian Fellowship 


seeking ways to be effective 
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witnesses on American campuses 


The rebirth of the Spirit among our 
Christian faculty members continues 
to bear fruit throughout the South. 
What the impact of this movement 
will be upon higher education, no one 
can tell. Professors in the movement 
have no programs to thrust upon the 
structure of higher education itself. 
Rather, they are modestly engaged in 
self-study and criticism, earnestly 
seeking to discover ways of making 
the Christian doctrine of vocation 
meaningful in their professional life. 

Where there is dedication of both 
the mind and heart to God, who can 
foresee the results? We can only wait 
and see. “The wind blows where it 
wills, and you hear the sound of it, 
but you do not know whence it 
comes or whither it goes; so it is with 
every one who is born of the Spirit.” 

END 
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between our Gospel 
and our practice 





By BENJAMIN MAYS 


President of Morehouse ( ye 


Atlanta, Georgia 


W nis rue PAST quarter of 


a century, “Christians have been forced to think 
about the bearing of their faith upon the problem of 
racial discrimination; and upon the meaning of the 
races in human history.” Wars, involving all man- 
kind, the rise of atheistic communism, the develop- 
ment of the Nordic theory of racial superiority, the 
struggles of the colored peoples everywhere for 
oe and a new emphasis on the meaning of the 
Gospel in our time have made us embarrassingly 
aware of the wide gulf that frequently exists between 
our Gospel and our practice. 

The Jerusalem Conference in 1928 prepared 
an extensive volume on the subject. Subsequent 
ecumenical conferences have devoted considerable 
time to the general topic, “The Christian and Race” 
Oxford and Fdinburgh in 1937, Madras in 1938 
Amsterdam in 1948, Lund in 1952, and the World 
Council of Churches through its Central Committee 
at Toronto in 1950 and Lucknow in 1952-53. It suf- 
fices to say that in all of these ecumenical bodies, 
segregation in the Church of Christ based on race 
and color has been strongly condemned. 

Your present Commission has critically examined 
these documents and has benefited greatly by them. 
We have tried to build substanti: ally on the work of 
previous scholars and we believe we have dug new 
foundations. Since the Church gets its authority from 
the Bible, we have searched the Scriptures anew— 
both the Old and the New ‘Testaments—to see 
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whether there is anything there to justify our mod- 
ern policy of segregation based on race, color, or 
ethnic origins. 


om MEMBERS Of your Commission, supported 

by the best B iblical scholars, conclude that any- 
one who seeks shelter in the Bible for his defense of 
racial segregation in the Church is living in a glass 
house which is neither rock nor bullet proof, In the 
Old ‘Testament the lines are definitely and sharply 
drawn, but they are drawn along religious and not 
along racial lines. 

For example, when Moses exhorted the Jews not 
to intermarry with the people in the land they were 

) possess, he did so on neither racial nor ethnic 
pk 2 In Deuteronomy 7:24 this fact is made 
plain. Listen: 

When the Lord your God gives them over to you 
and you defeat them then you must utterly destroy 
them; you shall make no covenant with them, and 
show no mercy to them. You shall not make mar- 
riages with them, giving daughters to their sons or 
taking their daughters for your sons. For they would 
turn away your sons from following me, to serve 
other gods; then the anger of the | ord would be 
kindled against you, and he would destroy you 
quickly. : 

The objection to mixing is religious—not racial, 
not color, and not ethnic. Ancient Israel was held 
together by religion and not by race, just as the 
Jews today are held together by religion and cul- 
ture. 

In fact, the nations that surrounded Israel belonged 
to the same racial stock as Israel. The Moabites 

















This significant address, delivered 
at the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 
Evanston in 1954, was distributed 
to ministers of our Church by the 
Division of Christian Relations, 
Board of Church Extension, in a 
packet of materials for use on Race 
Relations Sunday. 
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am shared Israel’s language, the Edomites were tied to It is not surprising, therefore, that Hitler wanted 
Israel by bonds of blood, and the Canaanities lived nothing to do with Christ and nothing to do with 
in the same country. But as long as they served their the Christian religion, because they are antipathetic 
ed own gods they were not accepted by Israel. On the to everything that he stood for. His doctrine of 
y- other hand, the Gideonites, who accepted Israel’s Nordic superiority cannot stand up against the doc- 
of God, ultimately became Israelites. The drastic action trine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
ISS of Ezra, on the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, in of man; nor against the brilliant account of Peter and 
he decreeing that the Jews had to put away their for- Cornelius—a Jew and a Gentile standing face to 
ly cign wives, was not made on racial grounds. It re- face, confronted with the same Christ and with the 
ot sulted from an honest belief that they “had tr espassed same God—nor against the story of the good Samari- 
against God by marrying wives of foreign religion. tan. 
ot We search in vain, therefore e, if we expect to find It is said that an orthodox Jew traveling from the 
re in the Old Testament support for our kind of racial north to the south of Palestine would not go through 
ic and color segregation. The truth is that the Jews Samaria, but would journey around it to avoid con- 
de did not constitute a pure strain, and throughout its tact with the Samaritans. And yet it was a Samaritan, 
history, Israel made proselytes from other nations a member of another race, who responded helpfully 
ou and races. and sympathetically to the Jew’s needs, thus drama- 
oy tizing forever the fact that anyone who is in need is 
nd _ WE TURN to the New Testament it is your neighbor and that neighborliness cuts across 
ar- equally clear that separateness was on the race and class. Jesus challenges the proud Jew to 
or basis of religion and culture and not on the ground do as well as the despised Samaritan in displaying 
uld of race or ethnic or igin. Your Commission points out love and dispensing mercy across racial and cultural 
rve once more that from the beginning of his career, lines. . ; 
be Jesus proclaimed a religion that was supra racial, 
‘ou supra national, supra cultural and supra class. His ESUS DECLARED that he found greater faith in a. 
doctrine of God as Father embraces the human race Roman centurion than he had found in all Israel. 
jal. and makes us all children of the same God. God is On another occasion he declared, “Many will come 
eld our Father and we are His children. When we pray from the east and west, and will recline with Abra- 
the “Our Father which art in heaven” we acknow ledge ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
ul- our kinship in Him. And His concern for all His but the sons of the Kingdom will be cast into outer 
children is so great that the very hairs of their heads darkness.” Speaking in ‘the synagogue at Nazareth, 
ged are numbered. Each is precious in His sight. ‘To deny he made his audience angry when he reminded them 
ites the universalism in the teachings of C hrist is to deny that Elijah had been sent not to the widows of Israel 











the very genius of C +hristianity. 


in the time of famine but only to the Gentile women 
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of Sareptah and that Elisha did not 
cure the Hebrew leper but only the 
Gentile Naaman. The position of 
Jesus on this point is so clear that he 
who runs can read and understand. 

Some Jewish Christians insisted that, 
in order to benefit by the Gospel of 
Christ, one had to be born a Jew or 
become a Jew by accepting the rite of 
circumcision and being adopted into 
the Jewish people; but they were not 
arguing against Gentile on the basis of 
race. Any foreigner who accepted 
circumcision and who was so adopted 
was readily accepted. Here we must 
draw a sharp distinction between Jew- 
ish segregation and ours. The kind of 
segregation or exclusiveness practiced 
by the Jews generally and by the 
Jewish Christians differed widely from 
modern segregation based on caste, 
color, and race. A non-Jew could be- 
come a member of the local Jewish 
group. He could qualify by meeting 
the conditions. 

But in our time where segregation 
is based on race or color there is noth- 
ing one can do to qualify. He cannot 
qualify even when he accepts the 
same creed, practices the same ritual, 
prays to the same God, and partakes 
of the same culture. Segregation based 
on color or race makes it impossible 
for the Christian of color to qualify; 
for one cannot change his color and 
he cannot change his race. And this 
restriction is tantamount to penalizing 
one for being what God made him 
and tantamount to saying to God, 
“You made a mistake, God, when you 
made peoples of different races and 
colors.” 


 Npacuewe ro acts, the Spirit de- 
scended on the people on the day 
of Pentecost, fifty days after the Re- 
surrection. The disciples and the peo- 
ple got a new sense of power, and 
they interpreted this to mean that the 
Holy Spirit was present. At Pentecost 
a new community was created. The 
Church was born. Jews and proselytes 
gathered together, and representatives 
of some fifteen different nations were 
assembled. Acts 2:1 makes this point 
clear, “When the day of Pentecost 
had come, they were all together in 
one place.” 

There they were: Parthians, 
and Elamites; the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, Judea, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt and 
the part of Libya about Cyrene; 
strangers from Rome, Jews and pro- 
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selytes, Cretes and Arabians. In their 
own tongues the proselytes heard of 
the mighty and glorious deeds of 
God. 

Peter admitted in his encounter 
with Cornelius that it was unlawful 
for a Jew to associate with one of 
another nation. He told the group at 
Caesarea, “You yourselves know how 
unlawful it is for a Jew to associate 
with or to visit anyone of another 
nation; but God has shown me that I 
should not call any man common or 
unclean.” Continuing, Peter pro- 
claimed the great universal truth: 
“Truly I perceive that God shows no 
partiality, but in every nation anyone 
who fears him and does what is right 
is acceptable to him.” 


AUL CARRIED this universal note 
further than Peter. Paul saw in- 
stantly that these differences could 


not establish the true church and could 
not further the missionary enterprise. 
He took the position that a Gentile 
did not have to become a Jew in order 
to be a Christian. The Jewish law had 
been fulfilled in Christ and superseded 
by Him. In Galatians 3:28 Paul de- 
clared: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Again 
in Romans 10:12, we are told: “For 
there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek: for the same Lord 
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over all is rich unto all that call upon 
hin.” 

Paul sat aside racial heritage, social 
status, and sex. In Christ all divisions 
are unified, and racial and ethnic 
groups become one. He declared on 
Mars Hill, “God that made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that He 
is Lord of heaven and earth ... hath 
made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Thus centuries before science 
discovered that all men are of one 
blood, that truth was apprehended by 
men of faith. My distinguished col- 
league, B. J. Marais, sought the think- 
ing of the fourteen leading theologians 
of Europe on this subject, including 
Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. They 
all agree that we can find no justifica- 
tion in the Bible for a segregated 
Church based on race or ethnic 
origins. 

This universalism in the Gospel is 
climaxed and attested to by the fact 
that Christ died for all mankind. So 
if there are those among us who seek 
support in the Bible for segregated 
Churches based on color, race, caste, 
or ethnic origins, we must turn else- 
where for support. 


OUR COMMISSION has gone further. 
We have delved into church his- 
tory, ancient, medieval, and modern. 
We have sought to find out what the 


churches through the centuries have 
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What you can do about it 


— 


COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RELATIONS. Set 


up a 


committee in local church to promote better human rela- 
tions, plan study groups and workable projects. 


COUNCIL ON 
which may 


N 


HUMAN RELATIONS. 


meet for an informal sharing of community 


Initiate a group 


problems. This group should represent the highest level of 
leadership in all racial groups. 

3. INTERRACIAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Such a group 
inspires confidence and courage. In the same category come 
also ministerial organizations, women’s groups, and others. 

4. EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. A community effort on a non- 
racial basis helps to center the thinking of the community 


on the highest level. 


wr 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL. A good place to begin in promoting 


racial good will is in the leadership school where other prob- 
lems than race are discussed, but in which all races partici- 


pate. 


6. MINISTRY TO INSTITUTIONS. Initiate a service to those 
confined to hospitals, homes, prisons, and other institutions 


regardless of race. 


7. PUT YOURSELF IN THEIR PLACE and act accordingly. 
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practiced in their worsmp and fellow- 
ship. New Testament scholars and 
church historians all agree that since 
its inception the Christian Church had 
in its membership people of different 
nations, races, and even colors. No- 
where in the early Church do we find 
distinctions drawn on the basis of 
country or race. James 2:1-6 con- 
demns the separation of cultural and 
social groups in the local Church. The 
fact that the early Church drew no 
distinctions based on race or color 
and that Christians were often de- 
scribed as a “new people” or a “third 
race” drawn from many racial or 
ethnic groups is attested by Tertullian, 
Origen, Ignatius, Hermas, Barnabas, 
Clement, and others. Their position is 
sustained by later scholars—Harnack 
and Ramsey, Cadoux and Moffat, 
Griffith, and Latourette. We seek in 
vain for signs of segregation based 
on race and color in the Church of 
the first centuries of the Christian era. 

What was true of the early Church 
was true of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. In both the ancient and the 
medieval Church the basis of member- 
ship was faith in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. The basis of membership was 
faith not race, Christ not color, 
creedal acceptance and not national- 
ity. The creeds of Christendom have 
always been formulated and enforced 
in terms of certain beliefs about God, 
Jesus, man, sin, and salvation: never 
on theories about race or ethnic 
groups. In summarizing this fact, 
Marais says: “In the extensive litera- 
ture of the history of the Church till 
after the Reformation, we look in 
vain for any sign of a racial basis for 
admission to the congregation.” If 
color, race, or cultural background 
was a condition of membership in the 
local congregation of the early Church 
or the local Church of the Middle 
Ages, our survey does not reveal it. 


[ SEEMS CLEAR, then, that the color 
or racial bar in the Church is a 
modern thing. “It was not, in fact, 
until the seventeenth century that the 
outlines of the modern race problem 
began to emerge.” It is the modern 
Church that again crucifies the body 
of Christ on a racial cross. Race and 
color did not count in the early 
existence of the Protestant Church. It 
was when modern western imperalism 
began to explore and exploit the 
colored peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
America that the beginning of segre- 


‘‘The color or racial bar 
in the Church is a modern thing. 
It is the modern Church that 
again crucifies the body of Christ 
on a racial cross.” —MAYS 


gation and discrimination based on 
color and race was initiated. It was 
then that color was associated with 
“inferiority,” and white with “superi- 
ority.” Our Commission writes: “The 
broad pattern of major racial group 
tensions which trouble the world to- 
day had its historical origins in the 
period of European overseas exploita- 
tion and expansion into America, Asia, 
and Africa. The resulting exploitation 
of the group by another, involving 
groups differing in race, varied in the 
three countries. But the same general 
relation of asserted superiority and in- 
feriority developed between the white 
world and the colored world. Color 
became first the symbol, and then 
the accepted characteristic of the 
intergroup tensions.” 


OUR COMMISSION concludes, there- 

fore, that the modern Church can 
find no support for this practice of 
segregation based on race, color, or 
ethnic origin in the Bible, no basis for 
it in the Ancient and Medieval 
Church, and none for it in the various 
theologies of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches. 

Your Commission has probed be- 
yond the Church and the Bible. We 
have sought to find out what support 
modern science gives for segregation 
and discrimination. We could quote 
scientist after scientist on the ques- 
tion as to whether there is or is not 
an inherent superiority which one 
race possesses over another. Forty or 
fifty years ago scientists were divided 
on the subject. Also men argued that 
some groups were biologically su- 
perior to others. Hundreds of volumes 
were written to justify a denial of 
equal opportunity to some peoples on 
the ground that they were inferior 
and God had made them that way. 


But now there is no disagreement 
among the top scientists of the earth. 
As a recent UNESCO publication 
points out: “In matters of race, the 
only characteristics which anthropo- 
logists have so far been able to use 
effectively as a basis for classification 
are physical (anatomical and physio- 
logical). Available scientific knowl- 
edge provides no basis for believing 
that the groups of mankind differ in 
their innate capacity for intellectual 
and emotional development. Some bio- 
logical differences between human 
beings within a single race may be as 
great as or greater than the same bio- 
logical differences between races.” 


A’ LONG LAsT science has caught up 
with religion, for it was Paul 
who declared on Mars Hill nineteen 
centuries ago that God made of one 
blood all nations of men. 

If the Church can find no support in 
science for ethnic and racial tension, 
none in the Bible for segregation 
based on race or color, none in the 
practices of the Ancient and Medieval 
Church, and no basis for it in Chris- 
tian theologies, the questions naturally 
arise: How can segregation and dis- 
crimination in the Church be justi- 
fied? What can the Churches do to 
put themselves in line with the Gospel, 
the practices of the Ancient and 
Medieval Church, and in line with 
the findings of modern science? If 
the Churches cannot practice full 
Christian fellowship in worship and 
membership, how can they preach 
the prophetic word to secular organ- 
izations that discriminate on grounds 
of race, color, and caste? 

It is to these problems that the 
Commission on the Church Amidst 
Ethnic and Racial Tension will ad- 
dress itself. (See page 58) 
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By PAUL B. FREELAND 
Secretary, Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 
Board of World Missions 


T’s A MIGHTY Goop feeling to know 
that you can call someone to your 
aid in an emergency. Sickness at 

midnight brings a call for the doctor. 
In case of fire a call to the fire depart- 
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ment brings immediate response. 

But what would happen if there 
were no one to call? Or, worse still, if 
the call brought no response? The 
sinking feeling of despair and help- 
lessness in such a case can well be 
imagined. 

Such emergencies occur every day, 
all over the world, and calls keep 


coming for help. They are not con- 
fined to sickness and fire, but include 
victims of floods and earthquakes, 
the hungry and destitute, homeless 
refugees, struggling churches abroad. 
The list could be lengthened to en- 
compass nearly every kind of human 
misery, in Asia, the Near East, and 
Europe. 
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.* ’s TAKE a look at some of these 
emergency situations. We can 
start in Korea, which is on everyone’s 
heart, but we must remember that 
there are also many other areas of 
dire need. 

It is estimated that 45 per cent of 
the population of Korea is in need cf 
aid. Food and clothing are still badly 
needed, in spite of the fact that the 
fighting has ceased in Korea. In its 
wake hordes of homeless refugees, 
tens of thousands of orphans, unnum- 
bered widows, and thousands of am- 
putees have been left to suffer, de- 
yendent on outside sources for help. 

Relief and rehabilitation measures 
are being undertaken on a large scale. 
Church World Service and the World 
Council of Churches have a significant 
part, all the more important since 
their aid, as well as that supplied 
through our own missionaries, is done 
through Christian channels. 

The Amputee Project of C.WS., 
with one of its three operational cen- 
ters in our hospital in Chonju, has 
an inspiring record. Some hundreds 
of maimed and discouraged adults 
and children have been transformed 
into confident, useful members of so- 
ciety equipped with adequate substi- 
tutes for lost limbs and trained to pur- 
sue an occupation within their capa- 
bilities. Many of the artificial limbs 
are being made in Korea and much 
of the work is being done by amputees 
themselves. 


HE NEAR EAST, With its g00,000 

Arab refugees, is an emergency 
area where human suffering and hope- 
lessness are without parallel. Christian 
aid has been stepped up during the 
past three years, but the need defies 
description. Half of these desolate 
Arab refugees are children under fif- 
teen years of age, many of them born 
in the miserable camps, tents, and 
caves which have been the “homes” 
of their parents for seven long, weary 
years. These, too, call for our help, 
and we must respond. No solution has 
been found to their plight, and the 
total situation for them is worse rather 
than better. 

Two other Asian emergencies are 
examples of need. Hong Kong is 
crowded with destitute refugees from 
Communist China, some 200,000 to 
300,000 of them. Most of them have 
reached the end of the path of flight. 
There is no other place to go, and 
they have sought shelter in squatter 


Professor and students of Union x. 
Protestant Seminary in Madrid, \ Ms 
Spain, one of the institutions as- 
sisted by Inter-Church Aid. © Dried 
milk, supplied through the “Share 
Our Surplus” plan, is loaded on a 
ferry boat at Hong Kong. @ Death 
by starvation claims a tiny victim 


being saved with the aid of food 
and medicine sent by American 
churches. 
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India. Thousands of others are 








THE 1955 BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 


Yodogawa Christian Hospital— 
Osaka, Japan 


HE 1955 BIRTHDAY Girt from the 

Women of the Church will help 

to make possible the second unit 
of the Yodogawa Christian Hospital 
in Osaka, Japan, our first medical hos- 
pital in this mission. The first unit of 
a 20-bed hospital with basic depart- 
ments (x-ray laboratory, pharmacy, 
surgery) and a small out-patient de- 
partment has been authorized and fi- 
nanced through our Board of World 
Missions. There is urgent need for this 
second unit, enlarging the ministry of 
the hospital to 60 beds, 200 outpatient 
department and other phases of serv- 
ice. 


Urgent Need 


One of the most pressing reasons 
for this hospital is to increase charity 


medical care for that large proportion 
of the population who, while not cov- 
ered by health insurance, cannot 
themselves pay for the medical care 
they so desperately need. 

The Japan Mission in presenting 
their appeal to the Women for the 
1955 Birthday Offering, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“The Mission has realized from the 
start that the success of this project 
depends a great deal on whether an 
economical unit of 60 beds can be 
quickly reached, but it felt that the 
receptiveness of the Japanese and 
urgency of the need demanded that 
we go ahead with what funds we had 
in the faith that God through our 
Church would provide additional 
funds as we needed them. 


“By 1955 we will be needing this 
second units and we nave no other 
prospect for this money! 

“We believe the Women of the 
Church will want to have this vital 
share in the pioneer medical project 
of our Church in Japan.” 

Dr. C. Darby Fulton writes: “Tt is 
believed that this hospital will greatly 
strengthen our whole program of mis- 
sionary activity in Japan. It will af- 
ford better care of the health of our 
missionaries; it will provide medical 
relief for large numbers of the poor 
and needy; and, above all, it will serve 
as a demonstration of those impulses 
of Christian love and charity which 
are better expressed by deeds of mercy 
than by words of eloquence and per- 
suasion.” 





(From preceding page ) 
huts which cover the hillsides around 
Hong Kong. 

Disastrous fires have left thousands 
of families homeless, adding to their 
misery and pointing up the need for 
providing housing as well as food and 
clothing for these escapees from Red 


China. 


 Spsemesie TO EUROPE, we find there 
continuing need among the refu- 
gees, thousands of whom keep com- 
ing every month from behind the [ron 
Curtain, adding to the millions already 
in Western Germany. Through the 
World Council of Churches Service 
to Refugees, in which the Department 
of Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid co-operates, more than 9,000 refu- 
gees were resettled in new countries 
in the first eleven months of 1954. Of 
this number 1,122 migrated to the 
United States. Many were assisted by 
the Migration Services of Church 
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World Service. 

One of the finest things that has 
happened in emergency relief is 
the “Share Our Surplus” program, 
whereby U. S. Government surplus 
goods of many kinds have been made 
available free of charge for distribu- 
tion to the world’s hungry millions. 
C.W.S. plans to distribute 500 million 
pounds of food valued at $150 million 
in Europe and Asia in the next three 
years. The only cost is distribution. 
Each dollar contributed means $20 
worth of food for a needy person or 
family. 


Last year $50,000 was raised in the 
Easter Offering, and a similar call is be- 
ing made again this year, to enable the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. to have a $1 
million share in “Share Our Surplus.” 


To be sure that you can do your 
part in responding as a Christian to 
the suffering of humanity our Church 
has as its official relief agency The 


Department of Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid, Board of World 
Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The 1954 General Assembly gave 
added approval and strength to this 
important phase of our Christian wit- 
ness when it again called for all 
churches to take a “Special Offering 
for Relief of World Need and Suf- 
fering” on April 10, 1955. 

It should be carefully noted that this 
is a Special Offering, the funds from 
which will be “administered by the 
Board of World Missions through its 
Department of Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid for work not in- 
cluded in their budget.” In _ other 
words, every dollar received by the 
Board of World Missions marked 
“Easter Offering” becomes a part of 
this extra fund, and will make it pos 
sible for response to be made to calls 
which come in emergencies. As it has 
been well said “you can’t budget 
emergencies!” é END 
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Bible Class members enjoy hymns accompanied 
by Mrs. McAlpine’s accordion. @ The author and 
Ando San, the Bible woman, call on Arizawa 
San, a TB patient. 







OUR GREAT NEW CHALLENGE: 


hospital evangelism in Japan 


By MRS. J. A. McALPINE 


NDO sAN was telling the story 
of Gideon. While she talked, 
her fingers flew over the flan- 
nel board, placing tents here, Midian- 
ites there, mountains in the back- 
ground. Each phase of the story was 
illustrated with graphic clearness. 
Seated in a semicircle in front of 
her and drinking in every word were 
six or seven little girls, all dressed in 
warm flannel kimonos, and an equal 
number of boys. Behind the children 
were half a dozen adults—most of 
them T. B. patients, like the children. 
This was a special day for the 
children at the City Hospital, for 


they were allowed for the first time 
to go upstairs to the light, airy recep- 
tion room in the new wing. Usually 
their meeting was held in one of their 
own tiny, dark rooms, in the old sec- 
tion of the building, where there was 
barely room for two patients. You can 
imagine what it is like when six or 
eight children sit on each of the beds! 

But how they love Ando San and 
her wonderful Bible stories! How 
they love Mizuhara Sensei (Teacher), 
who is a patient there himself. Al- 
though he has had T. B. for five or 
six years and is facing a third very 
serious operation, he is cheerfulness 
itself. 

He and Ando San together have 


taught the children many hymns in 
addition to Bible stories. Recently 
their first little convert was baptized 
the day before he died. They say that 
that was the first Christian funeral 
they’ve ever had at the Gifu City 
Hospital. It drew so many people 
that it turned out to be a great oppor- 
tunity for preaching the Gospel of 
our Living Lord. 


| Fiseed week, Ando San and I went 
to Hi No So, one of the big 
T. B. sanitoria near Gifu City. Here 
an eager group of about 25 to 30 
crowd into two tiny rooms twice a 
month for their Bible class. It is the 
one bright spot in (See page 56) 
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By HENRY CRANE 


HE TRAINING of African preach- 

ers to serve African churches is 

a matter of crucial importance 
for the missionary societies working 
ing that vast area south of the Sahara. 
Thus the j lmMportance of our own MoR- 
RISON BIBLE SCHOOL. 

As early as 1913 the Presbyterian 
Congo Mission, animated by the de- 
sire to place Christian leaders in each 
of the hundreds of villages open to 
the Gospel in the great Kasai Basin, 
inaugurated a program of theological 
training. For a people whose language 
was being reduced to writing for the 
first time and who looked on formal 
education as a strange new adventure, 
the beginnings of theological training 
were necessarily of an elementary 
nature. 

From these beginnings emerged the 
Morrison Bible School, an institution 
which has performed a remarkable 
service throughout its 40 years of un- 
interrupted existence. To name those 
who offered their service in the lead- 
ership of this institution is to call the 
roll of some of the ablest leaders, both 
missionary and African, who have 
been used of God in building the 
Church of Christ in the Congo: 
Charles L. Crane, A. A. Rochester, 
Conway T. Wharton, Sende Joseph, 
James W. Allen, Hoyt Miller, Louis 
A. McMurray, Kongo Mai Marc and 
Kanyinda Isaac. 

From its earliest days the Morrison 
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Bible School has served a multiple 
function. The need for a broadly de- 
veloped educational program thrust 
the Bible School into the role of pace- 
setter for developing higher standards 
of Christian education. For many 
years it represented the highest level 
of training to which a Congolese of 
the Kasai could aspire. More than 
that, it furnished the incentive for 
the creation of a literature in the 


Tshiluba vernacular. 

Vics: IMPORTANT function that 
LY the Bible School has fulfilled 
throughout these years has been that 
of furnishing indigenous leadership to 
the growing Church of Christ in the 
Kasai. The pastors and elders of this 
Church are for the most part Bible 
School graduates. 

Naturally when the Bible School 
represented the only possibility for 
advanced training of any sort, many 
men were attracted to it who pos- 
sessed no real call to the Christian 
ministry. Some of these have not only 
defected from the ministry but also 
defected from the Christian faith un- 
der the pressure of a materialistic 
urban culture. But it is encouraging 
to know the number who are laboring 
as Christian laymen in places of real 
responsibility in industry, government 
service, or commerce. Even more en- 
couraging is the number of Bible 
School graduates who are serving 
Christ as pastors, elders, and cate- 


Training a Ministry 
in a Changing Africa 


chists, many of them in places of real 


danger and hardship. 


AS THE CHURCH HAS GROWN in re- 
cent years it has become evident 
that the Morrison Bible School could 
not hold up high standards for the 
training of the ministery and at the 
same time “mass-produce” the hun- 
dreds of Christian leaders needed by 
the villages clamoring for resident 
leadership. 

A lower level of leadership training 
was developed in what is known as 


the Gospel School. Four of these 
schools now function, drawing men 


with four or five years’ elementary 
school training from the rural en- 
vironment into a two-year program 
of training in Bible, “principles of 
pedagogy and those subjects which 
will fit them as leaders of small rural 


congregations. These men have gone 
out by the hundreds to hold _ the 
“front line” of the ever-growing 
church. 


The Gospel Schools have performed 
under the severe handicaps of insuf- 
ficient missionary personnel and in- 
adequately prepared candidates. De- 
spite this, they have met a real need 
and will continue to do so provided 
the standards can be progressively 
raised to conform to the gov ernment’s 
standards for the training of rural 
school teachers. 

Under these circumstances _ the 
graduates of these schools could con- 
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tinue to function as resident cate- 
chists in the rural villages, and yet 
at the same time qualify to receive 
subsidy from the government for 
teaching the first two grades of school 
in the numerous village schools, 

This would relieve the indigenous 
Church as well as the Presbyterian 
Mission from the burden of having to 
spread its funds out over too large 
an area to support hundreds of Church 
workers. The indigenous Church, with 
fewer workers to support, could 
thereby achieve self-support for its 
ordained leadership much sooner than 
under the present system. 


our YEARS AGO Morrison moved 

from its location at Mutoto to a 
new site at Kakinda, and in collabo- 
ration with the Teachers’ Training 
School which was also placed there, 
it made a new start. Candidates were 
more carefully selected, standards 
were substantially raised and a new 
life was infused into the school on its 
new campus. 

One perplexing problem besets the 
school at Kakinda. That is the prob- 
lem of status. The status of the school 
suffers because it is functioning along- 
side the government-recognized, gov- 
ernment-subsidized Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, without itself having any 
official recognition from the govern- 
ment. 

The mission has never desired or 
solicited any form of government 
intervention in its theological training 
program, and yet it is hard for men 
who are training and performing at 


Boys bringing their 
thanksgiving offering 
in corn point up the 
problem the Congo 
Church faces in seek- 
ing to become self- 
supporting in a sub- 
sistence economy. 


the same general level as the school 
teachers to understand the principles 
that motivate our refusal to solicit 
official status for the Bible School. 
The principles become even more ob- 
scure in their minds when they wit- 
ness the extent to which the govern- 
ment and the Roman Church are 
linked. 


4 PROBLEM of status is further 
complicated by factors at work 
within the indigenous Church. In the 
minds of the rank and file of the laity, 
the authority of the pastors and elders 


The early surge of people to 
the Congo Church has ceased. 
Leaders today must be equipped 
to challenge a people being 
offered all the temptations of 
the modern world. 


of the Church is derived from their 
connection with the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Involved in this is the disturbing 
factor of money. 

Although the support of these lead- 
crs is furnished in varying degrees by 
funds contributed by the indigenous 
Church, in most of the presbyteries 
a large part of pastors’ and elders’ 
salaries still comes from foreign 
sources, i.e., the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. The fact that these sal- 
aries are still very small, and not at 
all comparable to the salaries that 
other mission employees (See page 56) 
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The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
had five official delegates at the 


Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches which was 
held at Evanston in 1954. PRESBY- 
TERIAN SURVEY has invited 
each to report on the work and 
pronouncements of the particular 
Section of which he or she was a 
member. Dr. Cunningham reports 
on Sectiecn IV. 


Evanston and 


International Affairs 


By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


President, Davidson College 


T WAS INEVITABLE that a meeting as 
international in its complexion as 
the Second Assembly of the 

World Council of Churches should 
discuss international good will. The 
World Council proclaimed the Chris- 
tian hope in an hour of ominous in- 
ternational crisis. ‘The President of 
the United States in accepting an 
invitation to speak during the meet- 
ing, served the cause of Christian 
good will. The burden of his address 
was the concern which Christian peo- 
ple should have for world peace and 
the possibility of prayer becoming a 
great factor in its accomplishment. 
The people from 41 other countries 
who were there representing member 
Churches must have gone home with 
a deeper sense of the earnest desire of 
Americans for peace. 

An editorial in “The New York 
Times” at the close of 1954 contained 
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sentence, “But we move and 
must move all the rest of our days 
with a sense of fate and doom that no 
generation before ours, not even our 
own selves of a few years ago, had 
to endure.” It was with that tension 
in mind and heart that Christian peo- 
ple from all over the world came to 
Evanston, Curtains of disunity and 
divisiveness create such tensions, 

It was the judgment of the Com- 


this 





DR. CUNNINGHAM 


mission on International A ffairs, which 
studied for some days before bring- 
ing its report to the plenary session, 
that peace means more than mere 
“absense of war.” It must be char- 
acterized by freedom, justice, truth, 
and love. And it was agreed there that 
for such a peace the Church must 
hope and work and pray. 


W* Is A MEASURE of such horrible 
consequences that no nation any- 
where in the world escapes its disas- 
trous effects. Nor is it far removed 
from any of us as individuals, if it 
comes. At Evanston, it was believed 
that it is not enough for the Churches 
to proclaim war an evil. “They must 
study afresh the Christian approaches 
to peace, taking into account both 
Christian pacifism as a mode of wit- 
ness and the conviction of Christians 
that in certain circumstances military 
action is justifiable. 

“Whatever views Christians hold 
in respect of these approaches, they 
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must seek out, analyze, and help to 
remove the psychological and social, 
the political and economic causes of 
war. .. . Christians in all lands must 
plead witle their governments to be 
patient and persistent in their search 
for means to limit weapons and ad- 
vance disarmament.” 


Christians must continue to press 
for social, political, and economic 
measures to prevent war. Among 
these would be the giving of strong 
moral support for the positive use of 
atomic power for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


iene ASSEMBLY FELT that above all 
else, Christians must witness to 
the dynamic hope in God in whose 
hands lie the destinies of the nations. 
We are urged to be untiring in our 
efforts to create and maintain an in- 
ternational climate favorable for rec- 
onciliation and good will. We know 
that the power of the Holy Spirit 
does work effectively through the 
witness of faithful and obedient and 
suffering Christians, and the purposes 
of God will not be denied, but will 
be fulfilled in His time. 

We believe that Christians can 
never accept the inevitability of war. 
It is the Christian conviction that war 
is not inevitable because God wills 
peace. It is the responsibility of Chris- 
tians to live and work for the recon- 
ciliation of man to God and therefore 
as individuals and nations to one 
another. 

There was long and sometimes 
heated discussion of the concept of 
“coexistence.” Some would say we 
must either have coexistence or no 
existence. The same term is being 
bandied around in governmental 
circles today. Those at Evanston felt 
that this idea cannot imply any will- 
ingness to disguise from ourselves or 
others the vast difference which lies 
between the search for international 
order based on belief in Christ and 
His reconciling work and the pursuit 
of aims which repudiated the Chris- 
tian revelation. However deep this 
conflict may be, it is not necessarily 
an insuperable barrier to living to- 
gether in a divided world. This we 
must do. 


[ IS RECOGNIZED that as Christians 
and as the Church we are never 
in isolation from the world. There- 
fore, evangelism is a part of the total 


activity of the whole Church. The 
Church participates in Christ’s mission 
to the world both partaking of the 
Gospel and seeking to communicate 
it. Underlying all concerns for world 
peace is that evangelism which seeks 
to bring all persons to Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. It follows then 
that the first requisite for communicat- 
ing the Gospel is to be possessed by 
the transforming power of Jesus 
Christ and the second is to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

It was felt by the World Council 
that the United Nations, while brief 


in history, has been an important fac- 
tor in mutual understanding and co- 
operation. The aims of the charter of 
the United Nations are such as to 
serve the mutual interests and needs 
of the peoples of the world. 

One had the feeling as he spent 
those seventeen days in an atmosphere 
which was interracial, international, 
interdenominational, and yet with all, 
genuinely Christian, that here was in 
itself a weapon for world peace and 
that in the name of Him who is the 
Prince of Peace lies our chief hope. 

END 














“Supplications, 
should be made on behalf of 
that all men should be saved 

—I Tim. 2:1,4 (Phillips’ Translation) 


pray crs, 


intercessions, 
all men. . 
and come to realise the truth.” 


and thanksgivings 
. for His purpose is 


Let us include in our praying this month the following: 


BP THE SPIRITUAL STRENGTHENING Of all the people of our Church during 


this season—that they use all of the opportunities the Church offers 
for life’s enrichment—that we shall seek to use all the means for grow- 
ing in grace—Bible reading, prayer, worship, and service that will go 
beyond our accustomed outreach to do some service for others each 
day. 

A CONTINUED AWARENESS Of the presence of Christ with us and of His 


readiness to work through us to lead other people to Christian com- 
mitment. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE of our Church to their responsibility 
and their opportunity to make Christ known through every contact 
with people. 

THE MINISTERS OF OUR CHURCH Who are holding special services during 
this season. 


THOSE WHO ARE GIVING time, thought, and prayer and are going to 
those people who are outside of the Christian fellowship with an 
invitation to accept Christ. 


MORE GROWING, VIRILE CHRISTIANS Who will demonstrate qualities that 
will transform communities, society, and the world. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE REST Of the world who need Christ: war refugees 
who are suffering and need our interest, concern, prayers, and help; 
the foreign-born people in our country, yet outside the Church; the 
Jews; people in our mission fields, etc. 


THE WHOLE Lire oF the whole Church in the whole world—our wor- 
ship, our witness, our work to make Christ known. 
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AN EASTER MESSAGE 


Cleapas 


by HOLMES ROLSTON 


Board of Christian Education 


Richmond, Virginia 


“Was it not necessary that the Christ should suffer these 
things and enter into his glory?” Luke 24:26. 


Scripture background: Luke 24:13-47. 


C LEoPAS and his friends were walking the road to 

Emmaus. It was late afternoon of the Sunday 
following the Crucifixion of Jesus on Friday. As the 
men walked, they talked, and their conversation 
centered on the events which had recently taken 
place in Jerusalem. 

Both of them were followers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. They had recognized in Him “a prophet 
mighty in word and deed before God and all the 
people.” They had heard Jesus teach and His words 
had come to them with a note of authority. 

They were sure that He was the bearer of the 
Word of the Lord. They had seen His mighty deeds 
and like Nicodemus they had been convinced that 
no man could do the things that Jesus did unless 
God was with him. Because they believed Jesus to 
be a true prophet they had become His followers. 


THESE MEN HAD CARRIED in their hearts a 
great hope. They had believed that Jesus was “the 
one to redeem Israel.” We do not know the full 
content of their hope, but probably they thought 
Jesus would deliver the people of Israel from their 
bondage to Rome. 

But their hope must have gone deeper than the 
desire for political deliverance. They were waiting 
for a king who would establish again the throne of 
David and give to Israel a reign of righteousness and 
peace. They had believed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
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the Lord’s Anointed. They were confident that He 
was a man sent from God for the deliverance of His 
people, Israel. 

Now, the hope which had recently burned so 
brightly was dead—crushed by the events of the 
week end. Cleopas saw the chief priests and the 
leaders of his people deliver Jesus to the Romans to 
be crucified. He may have been present at the Cruci- 
fixion. Perhaps he carried in his heart the hope that 
Jesus would come down from the Cross to silence 
His enemies and proclaim Himself the Christ. But 
Jesus had not come down. As he walked the road 
to Emmaus, Cleopas believed that the Jesus in whom 
he had placed his hope was crucified, dead, and 
buried. 


THE DEATH OF JESUS was to Cleopas proof 
that his confidence had been misplaced. He had no 
place in his thinking for a suffering and dying Mes- 
siah. The hope which had given meaning to the life 
of Cleopas turned to dull despair. 

There was, however, one disconcerting note in 
the picture. Certain women had gone to the tomb 
early that morning and had found the tomb empty. 
Cleopas had heard their report that Jesus was alive. 
He knew, too, that the story of the empty tomb had 
been confirmed by a visit of Peter and John to the 
sepulcher. 

But these stories, not easily explained, had not 
come to Cleopas as a word of hope. He knew that 
the tomb was empty. But he had not come to belief 
in the reality of the risen Lord. 

As Cleopas and his friend walked and talked to- 
gether, a Stranger joined them on the road to Em- 
maus. We know that this Stranger was none other 
than the risen Lord. But for the time being the eyes 
of Cleopas and his friend were holden; they did not 
know who the Stranger was. 

As they entered into conversation with Him, in 
response to His questions, they told the story of 
their hope and disappointment. When they had 
finished, the Stranger said to them: “O foolish men, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken! Was it not necessary that the Christ 
should suffer these things and enter into his glory?” 


IN THE FIRST SENTENCE we have the con- 
cern of the teacher who sees the full truth and mar- 
vels at the slowness with which others lay hold of it. 
In Mark 9:19, Jesus in a similar situation gives ex- 
pression to the burden of putting up with the inade- 
quate faith of his disciples. The heart of His message 
to Cleopas is in the question: “Was it not necessary 
that the Christ should suffer these things and enter 
into his glory?” Jesus speaks in the form of a ques- 
tion but through it He 1s saying to Cleopas: “It was 
necessary for the Christ to suffer these things and to 
enter into his glory.” It is here that He speaks to 
the need of Cleopas. 

Cleopas cannot believe that Jesus is the Christ be- 
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cause to him the suffering and death of Jesus are a 
contradiction of the claim to be the Christ. But the 
Stranger tells Cleopas that it was necessary for the 
Christ to suffer these things if He was to enter into 
His glory. 

As they walk together the Stranger opens to 
Cleopas the meaning of the sacred writings of his 
people. We cannot reconstruct His message, but we 
can be sure that Jesus made reference to the figure 
of the suffering Servant in Chapter 53 of Isaiah. 
Here the servant of the Lord becomes the sin- 
bearer who through His vicarious suffering atones 
for the sin of His people. 

It is clear also that Jesus in the days of His flesh 
moved toward the cross with a sense of inner neces- 
sity. When at Caesarea Philippi, He acknowledges 
Himself to be the Christ, He proceeds at once to 
tell His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem and 
suffer many things of the elders and chief priests 
and be killed. (He predicts here the Resurrection 
but His disciples are too stunned to understand it.) 


THE SAME FEELING of the necessity of His 
death is given at the time of arrest. When Peter 
draws his sword, Jesus tells him to return it to its 
place. He feels that He can appeal to His Father 
and receive at once twelve legions of angels. But He 
adds: “How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, 
that it must be so?” (Matthew 26: 51-54.) This pas- 
sage also is a tribute to the way in which Jesus 1 inter- 
preted His death as part of the prophetic picture. 

The necessity of the death of Jesus is given also 
in the prayer in Gethsemane. At first the prayer is: 
“My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 


me; nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
When He prays the second time He says, “My 
Father, if this cannot pass unless I drink it, thy will 
be done: ” (Matthew 26: 39-42.) It is impossible to 
meditate on these passages without feeling that the 
death of Christ was an essential part of His redemp- 
tive work. 

Jesus knows that His suffering is vicarious, i.e., for 
others. He says: “The Son of man came... to give 
his life a ransom for many . ” (Matthew 20: 28, ) The 
same emphasis on the vicarious nature of His death 
comes out in the words of institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Of the bread He Says: “This is my body 
which is broken for you.” (1 Corinthians 11:24.) 
And as He takes the cup He says: “This is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” (Matthew 26:28.) The 
last statement shows clearly that in the thought of 
Jesus the New Covenant was based on His redemp- 
tive work. The message of remission of sins comes 
to us because so christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.” (1 Corinthians 15: 3.) 

C leopas had felt that Jesus could not be the Christ 
because it was not appropriate for the Christ to suf- 
fer and die. He learned from the Stranger that Jesus 
could not have been the Christ apart from the ex- 
perience of suffering and death. 


AND IT WAS NOT LONG before Cleopas 
learned the identity of the Stranger who walked 
beside him on the road to Emmaus. As Jesus talked, 
the hearts of Cleopas and his friend became aflame 
with a new understanding of the nature of the work 
of the Christ. As the day was far spent, they invited 
the Stranger to their home. As he blessed the bread, 
their eyes were opened and they knew they had 
been in the presence of the living Lord. As they 
knew Him, He vanished from their sight. 

Cleopas and his companion hastened to return to 
Jerusalem. They went as the bearers of good news 
to the other disciples. They went to add to the story 
of the empty tomb the account of their contact with 
the risen Lord. They were met by the Eleven who 
said to them: “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.” 

They arrived in time to be present when the Lord 
appeared to the Eleven, and to hear again His mes- 
sage concerning the necessity of His suffering and 
death. They received also His commission to pro- 
claim in His name repentance and remission of sins 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 

Cleopas had hoped for One who would redeem 
Israel. He found One through whom God was 
reconciling the world unto Himself. He found the 
“one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus who gave himself a ransom for all.” 
(1 Timothy 2:5.) We can be sure that Cleopas spent 
the rest of his life in bearing witness to his crucified 
and risen Lord. END 
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WEEK OF 
SPIRITUAL ENRICHMENT 
April 3-10 
Theme: ‘Personal Christian Living” 

Plans for observance of the week, 

to be promoted by the local Women 

of the Church, include: 
1. Use of leaflet, “For Personal 
Use,” as guide to Bible reading, 
meditation, prayer, and service. 

Available from Board of Wom- 
en’s Work, 341-A Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 1¢ a 
copy. 

. All women in attendance at regu- 
lar and special services of the 
Church throughout  pre-Easter 
week. 

3. Reading of selected books in the 
devotional field. 

4. Women going beyond their ac- 
customed outreach to render 
some special service to others 
each day during this week. 
Where no special services in lo- 
cal church are planned for pre- 
Faster week, either: a) Special 
retreat day for all women of the 
church; or b) special Bible study 
of “Love in the New Testa- 
ment” in informal neighborhood 
groups. 


tN 


wr 


EASTER SUNDAY 
April 10 

“No Cross, No Crown” by Graham 
G. Lacy. survey, March p. 18. 

“The Deeper Meaning of Easter.” 
suRVEY, April p. 12. 

“One Great Hour Again,” by Vin- 
cent D. Beckett. EARNEST WORKER, 
April. 

“In Case of Emergency, Call ————” 
by Paul Freeland. survey, April p. 
26. 


ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL DAY 
April 17 


1. Pastors are asked to bring the 
school to the attention of their 
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congregations, remembering it in 

prayer at the church service. 

Information about the school may 

be printed in church bulletin. 

3. Leaders of older young people and 
young adults present the school 
at Sunday school and evening 
meetings. 

4. Recognize Training School alumni 
who are members of the congre- 
gation or who are supported by 
the congregation, i.e., mission- 
aries. 

5. Recognize students from the sy- 
nod, presbytery, or congregation 
attending ATS. Names will be 
furnished. Write: ATS, 3400 
Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 

6. Invite member of student body or 
faculty or trustee to speak. 

7. Use color slides with accompany- 
ing script available from ATS in 
limited numbers. Folders and bul- 
letin are also available cn request. 

8. “ATS” by Frances Smith. survey, 
January, p. 56. 

9. “Help Wanted” by Charles E. S. 
Kraemer. survey, April p. 15. 

10. Bulletin covers featuring ATS. 
Order from the General Council, 
341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 1¢ each in quantity. 


N 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE SUNDAY 
April 24 
ARTICLES: 
“Christian Higher Education,” by 
Hunter B. Blakely. survey, March 
p- 36. 
“What Is a Christian College,” by 
Wiliam Logan. survey, April p. 5. 
“Professors Can Be Christian, Too,” 
by Fred W. Neal. survey, April. 
Additional material on pages 14, 15, 
16, 18, and 20. 
“Churches to Salute 50,000 Presby- 
terian Students.” survey, Decem- 
ber p. 25. 
“Careers by Chance or by Design.” 
PRESBYTERIAN ACTION, April. 


b 


FILMSTRIP: 


“Making the Most of College” 
(scenes from our 23 Presbyterian 
colleges). Available from Division 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Board of 
Christian Fducation, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9g, Va. 30 min. Rental 
$1.50. 


PAMPHLETS: 

“You Can Keep It a Church Col- 
lege.” 

“Forward with Christ Through 
Christian Higher Education.” 

“Campus Christian Life.” 

“Christ Brings Them Together” 

“So You're Planning to Go to Col. 
lege” 

“Avalanche of Summer Opportuni- 
ties 

“A New Look at Christian Voca- 
tion” 

Available from Division of Higher 
Education, Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va. 

BOOKS: 


Gods of the Campus, by Robert 
Hamill. Study book for West- 
minster Conference at Montreat, 
August 1955. 

The Mind’s Adventure, by Howard 
C. Lowry. ; 

Not Minds Alone, by Kenneth |. 
Brown. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY WEEK 
May 1-8 


Audio-Visuals for Christian Family 
Week. survey, April p. 40. 
Suggestions and resources in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ACTION, February p. 15- 

18. 


PAMPHLET: 

“Families Can Worship.” Available 
from Department of Adult and 
Family Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 

Article by Dr. Edward Staples in 
EARNEST WORKER, May. 
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Church of the Month 


by FRANCES M. ASCHBACHER 


HE SEVENTIETH 
of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of San Antonio, Texas, 

was observed on Sunday, March 27. 

It was the first Protestant church on 

the south side of the city and had its 

inception in 1885 through efforts of 
the pastor and sixteen member of the 

First Church. 

A slender history of the church was 
published on the anniversary date and 
a special message and service culmi- 
nated an intensive visitation evange- 
lism period. 

It was with determined Christian 
zeal that this church was begun as a 
Sunday school in a rented building 
on a main thoroughfare near the cen- 
ter of old San Antonio. Later, prop- 
erty was purchased on S. St. Mary’s 
at the head of King William Street, 
and in 1891 a frame building was 
erected and dedicated, free of debt. 

Those early days were a struggle 
for existence but ‘eventually a mem- 
ber was able to comment: “We had 
organized, called and settled a pastor, 
rented a building and sustained a 
church, without financial assisaance 
from any other church or board.” 

In 1899 a brick church was con- 
structed under Jeadership of Dr. Rob- 
ert McAlpine Hall, and the frame 
building became a Sunday school 
toom, attached at the back. In IQI5 
a brick addition on one side provided 
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room for pulpit, choir, and hand- 
wound organ. 

Westminster assumed its share of 
responsibility in church extension 
and contributed a building formerly 
used by one of its missions on Givens 
St. to the new Harlandale Church. 
Fifty members participated in the 
formation of new churches. 

To provide adequate facilities for 
Sunday school and young people, it 
was decided to purchase property half 
a mile farther south at the present site, 
at 1435 S. St. Mary’s. Erection of a 
new church took place in 1928 during 
the pastorate of Dr. Harris Parker 
Bates. 

The congregation decided to wait 
several years to build the main audi- 
torium until payment might be less- 
ened on the educational building, but 
the decade of economic depression of 
the 1930’s delayed that for stall another 
decade. 

On January 30, 1949, a stately 
Spanish mission-style white stucco 
sanctuary was dedicated. 

Westminster has never considered 
itself a large church, and at this writ- 
ing membership had not yet reached 
500, It attracts people of great faith 
however. Like Nehemiah’s friends, 
they have “a mind to the work.” 

Twenty-two members are still ac- 
tive after 33 years; eleven after 44 
years. Leading them all are Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Tallman, continuously 
active since the turn of the century, 


and, John Campbell Kirkwood, oldest 
living member in point of continuous 
service, who started at Westminster 
in 1890. 

Seventeen have entered full-time 
Church service, four from the family 
of Mr. and Mrs, R. G. Murray, active 
members since 1901. They are Dr. 
Berta F. Murray, president of Pres- 
byterian School for Mexican Girls, 

Taft; Rev. Roland Murray, pastor; 
Rev. Glenn Murray and his wife, 
Betty, missionaries to the Belgian 
Congo; Mrs. Rowena Williamson 
Hobson (deceased), for many years 
missionary to Africa; Mrs. Rowena 
Dickey McCutcheon, former mission- 
ary to Africa, now with the Board of 
World Missions; Evelyn L. Green, 
Board of Women’s Work; Ella H. 
Hesse, Pres-Mex; Mrs. Mary Dickey 
Grier; Mrs. B. Starr Boardman; Mir- 
iam H. Schmidt; Pastors Walter S. 
Scott, W. J. Hazel, M. H. Apple- 
white, Thomas C. McGee, Alfred G. 
Severin, H. C. Fullerton. 

Westminster Church has been pub- 
licly informed by both laity and 
clergy that its “ ‘mis’location, how- 
ever favorably it may have been first 
located to serve EF nglish- speaking Ger- 
man people residing on the south side, 
and other factors, combine to render 
perpetuation problematical if not 
practically impossible.” A steadfast 
membership with indomitable Chris- 
tian zeal continues to expand His 
work and develop in God’s grace. 
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for Family Week 


By CHARLES W. KRAUSE 


Manager of Audio-Visual Aids 
Board of Christian I:ducation 


ANY GooD FILMs and _filmstrips 
are available for the observ- 
ance of Christian Family Week 
(May 1-8). Those listed below are 
only a sample of the numerous films 
on family life and the Christian home. 

The first four items deal with 
family worship in the home: the rea- 
son for family worship; five situations 
or possible ways in which the family 
can get together; examples of how 
family worship influences a neighbor. 

Family Life Audio-Visuals belong 
in every church library, not only for 
use in the church, he for possible 
use in a home that is really concerned 
about living the Christian way. 

The last four items show various 
family situations and problems. Any 
of them would be well worth using 
in some special meeting on family 
life, especially as discussion starters. 
They are not particularly suited for 
showing in a regular family night 
meeting. 

A more complete listing is to be 
found in the Religious Film Libraries’ 
GUIDE TO FILMS, available free 
from the Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 
ment. 


BIBLE ON THE TABLE 
28 min. film 
Producer: Family Films (for The 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod ) 

Recommended 


Rental $8.00 


While delivering groceries to the 
home of the Harmons, Johnny Mar- 
tin sees a Bible in the kitchen and 
learns of their regular family worship 
around the breakfast table, and the 
serenity it has brought to their life. 
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Wishing for the same serenity in his 
own discordant home, Johnny dis- 
cusses the matter with his mother. 
Together they try to interest John- 
ny’s father and sister in family wor- 
ship. The father at first scoffs at the 
idea, but after a sleepless night of 
worry over his daughter’s irrespon- 
sibility and materialistic outlook on 
life, he comes to the conclusion that 
family worship may be the only solu- 
tion to the family’s problems. 

[he acting is perhaps too stiff and 
Johnny’s reactions a little more seri- 
ous than is normal for a boy his age, 
but the film succeeds in getting across 
its message concerning the importance 
of Bible reading and of family wor- 
ship. Good for family night programs 
and to stimulate discussion in parent’s 
and young people’s groups. 


FAITH OF OUR FAMILIES 
34 min. film 
Producer: Family Films 

Recommended 


Rental $11.50 


Promotion of family devotions and 
pointers on “how to get started” and 
how to conduct devotions. Points out 


how families can have family wor- 
ship: (1) when members are on dif- 
ferent schedules; (2) baby keeps 


(3) children too young 
to understand; (4) children range 
from toddlers to teen-agers. Usable in 
almost every Protestant. group though 
it holds to traditional conception ‘of 
family worship. 


mother busy; 


Rental $9. 
This Is the 


FAMILY ALTAR, THE 
30 min. film. 
Life Series 


Producer: 


From 


Family Films 
Recommended 
A heart-rending story of a grief- 
stricken father and his little girl who 
hovers on the brink of death. During 
the quarantine of his child, the father, 
a nominal Christian, lives with his 
next door neighbors. He is deeply 
impressed by their habit of conduct- 
ing a family altar every evening at the 
supper table, and particularly by the 
devotional impact of John 3:16 and 
Matthew 6:32. An inspiring climax 
is reached when the little girl recovers 


and her father decides to institute 
daily family devotions in his own 
home. 


Presents only one pattern of wor- 
ship. Though story is a little forced, 
the film is quite ‘useful to persuade 
families to have family worship ex- 
periences together. 


AT 


HOME WITH GOD 
Sound filmstrip. 70 frames, script 
with two 12” 78 r.p.m. records 
Sale $12.00; rental $2.50 

Producer: American Lutheran 

Board of Parish Education 

Recommended 
The story of how one family started 
regular home worship is related in an 
after-dinner discussion with a visiting 
relative. Changes in conduct of family 
members are briefly indicated as re- 
sulting from Bible reading in the 
family circle. A typical home worship 
period i is shown. The visiting relative 
decides to start family worship in his 
own home. 

Pictures are well selected and voice 
casting in the records is excellent. May 
best be used to stimulate parents to 
begin regular family worship. Young 
adult groups studying preparation for 
marriage should also use this film- 
strip. 


FAMILY LIFE AUDIO-VISUALS 
Series of four sound filmstrips 
with 78 r.p.m. records or 33% 
r.p.m. LP records 
Per Set $35.00 
Producer: Co-operating denomi- 
nations through the Depart- 
ments of Family Life and 
Audio-Visual and Radio Fduca- 
tion, National Council of 
Churches. 


These films are planned for youth 
in church school classes and other 
groups of older youth and young 
adults. They hold specific intercst for 
parents. In addition to motivation for 
Christian family living, these films 
serve as excellent discussion starters. 


BUILT UPON A ROCK 
Sound filmstrips, 80 frames No. 1 
—Family Life Audio-Visual 
Series with two 12” 78 r.p.m. 
records or with 33% r.p.m. LP 
record 
Sale $10.00; rental $2.50 
Recommended 
Tensions of modern living strain 
family relationships, but a home built 
upon the rock of Christian principles 
can withstand these tensions. This 
filmstrip suggests how it works. 


One thing I like about show business 
is that people are judged on the basis 
of their ability, not because of their 
race, color, or creed. And that’s the 
way it should be in every walk of life. 

; —FAYE EMERSON 
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World Missions at Work 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 


*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
*Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Scott, Miss Lee Ann 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark ¥ 
teynolds, Miss Lena (R.N 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robe og fe. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


wes 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 


LUPUTA, ‘G ongo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss kkmily 
Cleveland, Mr. Thomas R. 
*Lonzenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
MeMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. eve, 
*Prichard, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn 


*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 


and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Leopoldville 
(Address: B. P. 3094, Leopoldville, 
Kalina, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 


*King, Rev. 


TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
iCombs, Mrs. John 


Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
+Duggan, Miss Adena 

English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
iHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
‘Kelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N. ) 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C 
MeDon: ald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
‘Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
*Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
tule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
MeKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T, 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. He nry S. 
Punt, Rey. and Mrs. H: arry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive , Mrs. ¢ and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John §. 


————_—___— — 





Vass, Rev. 
| *White, Dr. 
| Wilds, Rev. 


and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
and Mrs. Carleton 
and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V.A. 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

( ‘rawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
| tRice, Miss Madge 





Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via LULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 





Moma Station, 1942 

Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
*King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
MeMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

| Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


(Address: 


ponde 


Mutoto Station, 1912 

(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rey. and Mrs. William C, 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. oe am R. 
McKee, Mr. George T 
Metzel, Rev. and “Mrs. Willis am 8. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David VY. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 


0 


Brazil 
CAMPINAS 


Study 
and Mrs. Charles C, 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Ellison Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
| Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E 
Goodson, Rey. Curtis C, 
Gourley Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr 
Grimes, Rey. and Mrs. John W. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 15, Campinas 
Este de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 
*McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
Este de S4o Paulo, Brazil) 
| *Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth ( 
| (Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
| Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Dauzghtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Ansley, Mr. 





’ 








Rio de Janeiro 

*Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: ize} a Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 
Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
er emma 
(Address: 


Miss Genevieve 
Cambuquira, Sul de 
Brazil) 


Minas, 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 

(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

C oit, Mr. A. B., dr. 

*Hopkins, Mrs. and Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nance ; 

Neville, Rev. cae. Wm. G. 
Smith, Rey. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 

(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Sae Luiz 
and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Caixa Postal 213, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


Foley, Rev. 
(Address: 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Smith, ony Willodene 
(Address: a ag _Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pe rnambuco, 
Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
*Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 





WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ceres 
Taylor, Rew, and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


jagme ss: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
Goiania 
(Address: Caixa Postale 6, Goiana 


Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Ituiutaba 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Adc iress: MonteC Jarmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 

Minas, Brazi 1) 


Paracatu, 1942 


Sloop, Re of and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
=. Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 

Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 

*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est 
de Goias, Brazil) 


China 


FORMOSA 


Chang Hwa 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 


Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hwa, Taiwan) 

Hwalien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, 

Taiwan) 


Miao Li 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: Taichung, Taiwan) 
Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
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Hamilton, Rey. and Mrs. FE. H 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: No. 11, Lane 114, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N 
(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 
Taiwan 


Tanshui 

tev. and Mrs. George A 

4 Hsin Sheng St., Tanshui, 
Taiwan 


Hudson, 
(Address: 


Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie I. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, Yu-Li 


Taiwan) 
oO 


DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rey. and Mrs. Lewis H 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R 


oO 


Ecuador 


*Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 


Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


oO 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
20, 1696 Tarumi, Senriyama, Suita, 
Osaka Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Melllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Stewart, Miss Betty J 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Xu, Kobe, Japan 

Swenson, Miss Nellie 8S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Talmage, Rey. and Mrs. John EF 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 


Kobe, Japan 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr 

1 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 

*Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
itThompson, Miss Katheryne L 

Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan) 

sorchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
*Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W 

87 lakajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
*Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ke n, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
slake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Shi, 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jt 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Suchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi, P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Shi, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Higashi 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Mary Lee 
Takamatsu, 


*Haraughty, Miss 
65 Saiwai Cho 
Ken, Japan 


Kagawa 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Lancaster, Rey. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 


1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 


(Address: Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 
Japan) 
*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A 


ADDRESSING MAIL 
For the benefit of all cffices (and persons) who have been writing our per- 


sonnel in care of an APO (Army Post Office) address, 


it should be noted that 


effective April Ist al! mail received by the APO for our personnel will be re- 


turned to the sender. 
the international mail address 


Therefore, it is recommended that all mail be sent via 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
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Zentsuji 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 

( Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 

Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Faucette, Miss Ann 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
tKraakeness, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Prichard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 

Hopper, Mist Margaret 
MecMurphy, Miss Ada 

tobinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs, John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


Taejon 
(Address: 387 Sam Sung Dong, Taejon, 
Chung Chong, Namdo, Korea), 
Crim, Rey. and Mrs. Keith R. 


SEOUL 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
*Hopper, Rey. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 

Guerrero, Mexico) 


Coyoacan 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M, 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 

More los, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
*McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


| (Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, 





Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs, James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepee, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, S. L. r.. Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Tixtla, 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 

Beaty, Miss Lettie 

Dixon, Miss Sara 

(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 

Mexico, Mexico) 

Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bix, Toluca, Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 


--9— 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Carcarvelos 
Portugal) 


of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 

Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. ‘ 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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Churches begin work for record 


Vacation Church School Attendance 


Last year’s Vacation Church Schools 
drew the largest enrollment of chil- 
dren and adult leaders in the history 
of the movement—even topping the 
highwater mark reached in 1951 on 
the soth anniversary of the Vacation 
Church School. 

“We look forward each year to an 
increased attendance and a_ larger 
number of schools,” says a bulletin 
from the Department of Children’s 
Work, “and 1955 will be no exception 
if local church leaders continue to 
follow through along the lines that 
produced such good results last year, 
and give an additional push for 1955.” 

In 1954 the VCS curriculum was 
given clear direction through the co- 
operatively planned six-year schedule, 
corresponding to the six goals for the 
religious education of children, Each 
vear the courses for Kindergarten, 
Primary, Junior, and Pioneer age carry 
one basic emphasis. 

Areas of study are as follows: 
—the Church; 1955—Personal Rela- 
tionships; 1956—The Bible; 1957— 
Wider Relationships; —1958—Jesus; 
1959-—God. 

With “Personal Relationships” as 
the unifying emphasis this year, the 
Department of Children’s Work has 
provided a list of recommended texts 
to foster the child’s growth in Chris- 
tian character and Christian attitudes 
and actions in all relationships with 
others. To make the best use of these 
materials, a vacation school of at least 
ten sessions is recommended. 

Basic texts listed by the department 
are as follows: Kindergarten—L et’s 
Be Friends, by Tibbals ‘and Fentzel; 
Primary—Bible Friends and Friends 
Today, by Meserve and Thrower; 
Junior—Choosing God’s Way, by 
Demaree and Callaghan, Pioneer— 
Making Our Group Christian, by 
Morton. When a course for Senior 
High pupils is to be included in the 
school, a list of recommended study 
courses may be secured from the De- 


1954 


partment of Youth Work, Box 1176, 


Richmond 9, Va. 


VCS to emphasize 
Personal Relations 


Thirty youngsters between ages 
nine and fourteen paid a visit to Tem- 
ple Sinai in New Orleans last summer 
as a feature of the Vacation Church 
School conducted by Canal Street 
Presbyterian Church. 

Henry S. Jacobs, executive director 
of the Temple, showed them the 
Torah or scrolls which include the 
first five books of the Bible written 
in Hebrew with each letter hand- 
painted on heavy parchment, the 
Shofar or Ram’s Horn blown on High 
Holy Day; and many of the symbols 
of the Jewish faith. 

Following the trip to Temple Sinai, 
the young “people of the Junior and 
Pioneer Departments visited St. An- 
thony of Padua Catholic Church and 
Grace Episcopal Church as part of 
their study of “The Church and How 





It Grew.” 
considerable time delving into Pres- 


They had already spent 


byterian history, the administration 
of their own church and the symbols 
inside its sanctuary. 

This year’s Vacation Bible School 
emphasis is “Personal Relationships.” 
Under study will be the child’s rela- 
tionships with others in the home, 
the church, the school, and commu- 
nity. Many groups already are laying 
plans to help children dev elop Chris- 
tian attitudes in all these areas. 

Folders entitled “A Church-Spon- 
sored Summer Program for Children 
and Pioneers” and “Vacation Church 
School Courses for 1955” are available 
free from the Department of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Va. 





If you talk about your troubles, and 
tell them o’er and o’er, the world will 
think you like ’em, and proceed to give 
you more. 
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——INTERPRETING———— 


(From page 13) of the Good Sa- 
maritan. With all the good intentions 
in the world, the teacher was trying 
to put over the idea of being helpful 
in instances of need, and went out of 
his way to describe minutely the 
bloody ‘and abraded state of the vic- 
tim. He then asked a little girl what 
she would do if she saw someone in 
this plight. She, being over-wrought, 
replied simply, “I fink I’d frow-up.” 
Children should be encouraged to 
attend the Easter services of the 
church. Much will be over their 
heads. Attendance of people at Easter 
is overdrawn and artificial, perhaps. 
But the Easter music, the sermon, the 
large crowds, the general gala at- 
mosphere can be impressive to the 
spirit. The child will perceive that 
something special is going on and will 
want to know more about it. The 
ministry of the Holy Spirit can say 
something to children at a time like 
this that is perhaps obscure to the 
understanding, but real. 


HEN, WE MUST TRY prayerfully and 

devotedly to put the things Easter 
means within the understanding of 
children. Just here is our greatest op- 
portunity and challenge. To do this 
at all, we must know the material, 
and the nature and ability of the 
children. 

The outstanding facts which Easter 
points up are sin, death, and God's 
power to give eternal life. These three 
general truths need to be told in ap- 
propriate fashion to children, accord- 
ing to their abilities to understand. 
Perhaps we have concentrated on the 
happy and beautiful stories about Jesus 
to the exclusion of those which show 
the seamy side of life. Children are 
ill-prepared for life with all its prob- 
lems and difficulties if we give them 
the idea that all is sweetness, beauty, 
and light, or that the Christian religion 
is only concerned with these aspects. 
One may emphasize the darker aspects 
of Easter in the theme that Jesus was 
given hard things to do, by His 
Father, and He did them. Not only 
did He heal, but He Himself suffered 
in the doing of His good works. 

It is at this point that children may 
be helped by some realistic teaching 
about death. Certainly by the Junior 
years, and probably within the Pri- 
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mary years, they become conscious ot 
death. Like sex, it is usually avoided or 
passed over in their homes. But the 
movies and the comic books being 
what they are, they know about death 
quite early. , 

Some, of course, suffer its affects 
within the boundaries of their fami- 
lies. They are upset if the problem iS 
not faced and dealt with in a Chris- 
tian fashion. On the Sundays leading 
up to Easter the teacher may have an 
opportunity to be of real help to the 
children by at least admitting that 
death exists, that even death is a part 
of God’s plan, and we do not lose 
Him in it. 

Some very good remarks on this 
facet of childhood experience are 
found in Chaplin’s book mentioned 
above, pp. 29-30 and 67 ff. and L., J. 
Sherrill’s book, The Opening Doors 
of Childhood pp. 65-66. 


| Pyrogen ALSO REALIZE more about 
the meaning of sin and wrong con- 
duct than we think they do. Parents 
see to it that children realize that they 
(the children) do wrong and make 
mistakes. We do the children a spirit- 
ual service when, without overempha- 
sis, we help them to see that all people, 
adults and children alike, do wrong in 


Out in the Fields 
With God 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trec:. 
Among the sing'ng of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 
The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born— 
Out in the fields with God. 


—LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
Used by permission of copyright owner, Miss 


Grace Guiney, 12 Bradwell Road, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 


the sight of God, and that there 1s 
provision for forgiving that sin and 
reducing its guilt, in Christ. Mary 
Alice Jones, in her book, The Faith 
of Our Children, has some very good 
reading on this point, pp. 38 and 
52-53. 

There is no problem involved 
teaching the joyous aspects of Easter, 

Out of Easter should come some 
convictions, or “resident _ beliefs,” 
which the child will carry with him 
through childhood and into adult life. 
As to how much he understands them 
at the time they are given him, we 
may argue, but it makes little differ- 
ance. To the extent that they are un- 
derstood in the present framework of 
the child’s perception, it is good; and 
it is certain that as the child grows 
older he will increasingly understand 
and appreciate these truths that have 
so carefully been given him at Easter. 

Among assurances that children 
need to have embedded in their minds 
and hearts, though they may not at 
the moment recognize all their impli- 

cations, are the following: John 3:16; 
“Christ died for our sins upon the 
Cross”; “All people do wrong in the 
sight of God, but Christ can save us 
from these sins”; “Jesus found the 
cross very painful and hard, but He 
loved us enough to die for us’; 
“Leaves and pets and people we love 
all die, and we will, too, some time— 
but God is always with us”; “God has 
a happy home above, after death for 
those who love and serve Him’; 
“Christ really died upon the cross, but 
God’s power brought Him back to 
life’; “Jesus’ disciples saw Jesus and 
were very happy after God raised 
Him from the grave.” 

Especially do we need to emphasize 
that “Jesus is alive now, and will be 

always, and is ready to be our Friend 
and Helper.” There are many other 
assurances and positive beliefs that all 
need to know, but these serve to illus- 
trate the point. 

In a world that uses the Fabian 
method to inculcate error and evil to 
such an extent, we who are Christian 
must busy ourselves to implant en- 
during C hristian conviction of truth 
so that these positive beliefs mav be- 
come weapons in the hands of our 
children to overcome wrong, in years 
to come. 

Interpreting Faster to children is 
not simple but it is a gracious effort 
in which we may confidently expect 
the guidance of His Holy Spirit in 
ways we had not counted on. END 


























ya LET THEM SHARE 
lary 
hateh (From page 12) but as we re- 
‘ood peat this “old, old story” over and over again, it 
and will become the “new, new song” in heart and mind. 
Perhaps, too, this matter goes just a little bit 
1 in further than child training. We adults would object 
ster, violently if anyone suggested doctoring or diluting 
— any portion of Holy Scripture with man-made cus- 
s toms and traditions. Yet it has crept insidiously in 
life on us already. You don’t think so? 
“sci The word Faster, as we have it from the seventh 
was century's Venerable Bede, comes from Eostre, a 
Ter- Teutonic goddess whose festival happened about 
un- the same time early Christians placed the Resurrec- 
k of tion date. 
and The rabbit got into the picture because the an- 
ows cient Egyptians looked on the hare as a symbol of 
‘and the moon. Hence, the tie-in with the fact that the 
— date of Easter depends on the first full moon after 
8 the vernal equinox. Also, from pagan Egypt came 
aes the egg, for in Cleopatra’s day eggs were a symbol 
ae of peace and were exchanged as gifts. 
ipli- 
16; Orr HOLIEST religious day, yet you An Easter Pra er 
0 have to pry under a thick crust of paganism to find Y 
a the truth, don’t you? 
ne Start early, repeat patiently, the psychiatrists say, 
He if you want to teach children. There’s not a one of 
us”: us moderns who would dare endanger the emotional When Mary walked alone at dawn 
love balance of our youngster by turning off his queries She met and knew her Lord. 
1e— about babies with the old story about storks. We Is it because of noisome throngs 
has want them to grow up healthy in the truth! Is it That we don’t hear His word? 
for because we don’t want to be bothered with reducing 
a truth to their level that we hand our glib excuses The two disciples heard Him speak 
ia regarding the bog of superstition into which our Along the Emmaus road, 
and een Christian truths have sunk? But knew Him not until they bade 
- Oh, you gotta have a glory,” the old song says. i Rill ae Mt lead. 
You sure gotta have a glory to live for Christ in a an Se ae ee See 
size materialistic world. Babes in arms are now inoculated — ; 
| be as early as possible against the dread germs which The disciples in the upper room 
end once wreaked havoc with infant lives. Are not their In quiet and peaceful prayer, 
her immortal souls worth immunizing just as early Knew not, nor how, but only saw 
all against the spiritual viruses which beset us? That He was standing there. 
lus- “Let them share the glory early. They’re going 
van to need it! END Again the Easter season comes 
| to Upon a troubled world 
tian Of doubt and fear; and everywhere 
en- Easter Sunday Suspicion’s flags unfurled. 
ro EVER WONDER how the date for Easter is set? 
- According to the World Almanac, in a.p. 325 the Coun- Oh, God! As even now He lives 
ont cil of the Christian Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor G : a 
-ar's decided that Easter shall be on the first Sunday follow- arant us to hear Pus voice, 
ing the full moon which occurs after March 21. The Open our eyes that we may know 
| Is principal reason was that the pilgrims needed moon- And bid our hearts rejoice. 
ort light to travel to the great yearly Easter festivities. 
ect The date of Easter thus may vary between March 22 —JESSIE M. TROUT. 
" = — = From Like a Watered Garden. Copyright 1954, 
END by The Bethany Press. 
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Protestant Radio 


Dedicated in 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN )—The Protestant 
Radio Center of Atlanta, the nation’s 
largest producer of Protestant radio 
and television programs, was dedi- 
cated during the week of January 16- 
33. 

The brain child of Dr. John M. 
Alexander, secretary of the Division 
of Radio and Television, 
Church Extension, the center is a 
$400,000 proof of Protestant co-opera- 
tion. It is jointly owned by the Pres- 
byterian Churches, US and USA, and 
the Methodist, episcopal, and Luth- 
eran Churches. Top posts of presi- 
dent, vice-president, and treasurer are 
held by Presbyterians. 

Formal dedication took place Janu- 
ary 1g with Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington pre- 
siding. Each co-operating denomina- 
tion was assigned a special day during 
the week, and the public was invited 
to tour the new building at stated 
times. In charge of arrangements for 
“Presbyterian Day” were Dr. Herman 
L. Turner of the USA Church and 
Dr. Alexander of the Southern 


Joard of 


Church. 
Feature of the final day’s celebra- 
tion, designated “Greater Atlanta 


Day,” was a concert by the famed 
organist E. Power Biggs, which was 
broadcast nationwide by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. , 

The $400,000 Center, financed en- 
tirely without deficit, includes ad- 
ministrative offices, film editing and 
storage rooms, a chapel studio in 
which the magnificent Center organ 
is located, control and small recording 
studios, a projection room and a tape- 
recording duplication room. Plans call 
for a large TV studio and a dark 
room as part of a $1 million expansion 
program anticipated for the near fu- 
ture. 

The Protestant Radio Center is lo- 
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Participants in Center 
dedication included 
Bishop Thomas N. 
Carruthers, 
Protestant 
Episcopal; Dr. 

John M. Alexander, 
Presbyterian U. S.; 
and Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, 
Methodist. Staffer 
Frank Adams is 

at the controls. 





cated on the edge of the Emory Uni- 
versity campus on land given by the 
university. The address is 1805 Clifton 
Road, N. F., Atlanta. 

Memorial gifts made possible much 
of the present building and its mod- 
ern equipment. A portion of the 1953 


enter 
Atlanta 





Actors and crew 
members rehearse 
in modern 

studio replacing 
less adequate 
facilities used by 
the Center since 

its formation in 1949. 


Birthday Offering of the Women of 
the Church went to the Center, and 
approximately $50,000 was spent on 
the John M. Alexander Wing, con- 
taining administrative offices, as the 
Women’s share in the Center. 

The organ is a (See page 48) 
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the News.... 





Committee on Minister 


and his 


ATLANTA, GA.—The annual meeting 
of the Committee on the Minister 
and His Work, attended by nineteen 
committee members and two staff 
members, re-elected Dr. Charles H. 

Nabers of Greenville, S. C., chair- 
man, and approved for one-year terms 
Dr. T. M. Johnston, pastor of Max- 
well St. Church, Lexington, Ky., vice- 
chairman; and Dr. John S. Yelton, 
executive secretary of Holston Pres- 
bytery, member-at-large. 

The Committee endorsed the Gen- 
eral Council’s forthcoming recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly 
concerning ministers and churches 
which fail to co-operate with the total 
benevolence program of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., its boards and its 
agencies. 

Prior to the business session Charles 
Currie, executive secretary of the 
Board of Annuities and Relief, ex- 
plainea the new social security law 
for ministers. He urged all ministers 
to take advantage of the new benefits 
and at the same time continue partici- 
pation in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

Following the secretary’s report by 
Graham White, members heard the 





Tex-Mex absorbed 
by Presbyteries 


AUSTIN, TEXAS (PN)—Texas-Mexi- 
can Presbytery formally ceased to 
exist January 1. Its churches have 
been absorbed by the presbyteries in 
which they are located. 

The 46-year old presbytery, which 
covered portions of five Texas presby- 
teries, transferred 37 churches to the 
other presbyteries at the end of 1954. 

Six churches were transferred to 
Brazos Presbytery, six others went to 
Central Texas Presby tery, and the 
largest share, fifteen churches, went 
to Western Texas Presbytery. Two 
Latin American churches in Dallas 
Presbytery and one in Mid-Texas 
— tery had been transferred ear- 
ler. 


work elects 


report of the Subcommittee on Forms, 
presented by Dr. John H. Dickson, 
pastor of First Church, Tampa, Fla.; 
and the report of the Subcommittee 
on Finance, presented by the Rev 
James F. Merrin, superintendent of 
Home Missions for Cherokee Presby- 
tery. A budget of $17,000 for 1955 
was adopted. 








ONE OF THE TOP POSTS in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.—the presidency 
of its oldest seminary—has gone to Dr. 
James Archibald Jones, pastor of the 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. By unanimous action of the 
Board of Trustees of Union Seminary in 
Richmond, Dr. Jones has been chosen to 
succeed Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr., who plans 
to retire as head of the Seminary in Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Known throughout the south as a 
preacher of great power, with a deep in- 
terest in the educational work of the 
Church, Dr. Jones served as chairman of 
the General Council from 1951 until 1954 
and remains a member of its executive 
committee. He is also vice-chairman of 
the Board of World Missions and serves 
on the boards of Davidson College and 
Queens College. 


Young Jeanette Junkin 
dies of leukemia 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Five-year-old 
Jeanette Junkin, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. William F. Junkin of the For- 
mosa Mission, died January 14 of leu- 
kemia, at Taipei, according to word 
received by the Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

Jeanette was born in Tazewell, Va., 
while her father was pastor of a 
church there. The Junkins served as 
missionaries to China for several years 
but were forced to evacuate when the 

Yommunists took over. They went to 
Formosa in 1953. 


Ten Missionaries 
Return to Posts 


NASHVILLE (PN)—Ten missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
who have been on furlough in this 
country, are en route or soon will be 
to their stations in Brazil, Japan, and 
the Belgian Congo. 

Returning to the Brazilian mission 
fields are Edith Foster of Belton, S. C., 
Charlotte Taylor of Staunton, Va., 
Margaret Carnahan of Saint Charles, 
Iowa, Mr. and Mrs. John Wheelock 
of lowa and Brazil, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hurst of Clifton, Texas, and 
Rockport, Ky. 

Back in Japan after a regular fur- 
lough in this country is Elizabeth 
Buchanan. A native of Japan, where 
her parents were missionaries, Miss 
Buchanan is a graduate of Flora Mac- 
Donald College, Red Springs, N. C., 
and is a member of the Winchester, 
Va., Presbyterian Church. She made 
her home in Petersburg, Va., during 
her furlough. 

Two missionaries returned to the 
Congo in February. These are Mar- 


garet McMurry, of Sweetwater, 
‘Texas, and Nolie McDonald, Gads- 


den, Ala. 
Ay: is. ah 

The Rev. and Mrs. Rogers Mc- 
Lane and family arrived in the United 
States from the Brazil Mission on 
January 21. They are returning for 
their regular furlough and will make 
their home in Dallas, Texas. 

The McLanes were accompanied by 
their three children. 
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DEDICATED_.,. Alexander shows world 


renowned Dr. Daniel A. Poling through Cen- 


ter. 


(From page 46) memorial to two past 
bishops of the Episcopal Church, Rt. 
Rev. John B. Walthour and Rt. Rev. 
John Moore Walker. The chapel 
studio is the gift of the Methodists in 
honor of Bishop and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Moore. 

More than goo stations in this coun- 
try, the Armed Forces Radio Net- 
work, and stations in England, South 
America, Puerto Rico, Panama, and 
the Philippine Islands are using pro- 
grams prepared in the Center. Every 
program is given to the co-operating 
radio or TV stations without cost, and 
the stations in turn make no charge for 
broadcasting time. Purchased at com- 
mercial rates, this broadcasting time 
would cost more than $1 million a 
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year, Rev. Ernest Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, estimates. 

Under arrangements now govern- 
ing the Center’s work, each denomina- 
tion is given freedom in developing 
and producing its own programs, and 
each gets a regular portion of the time 
available on the major programs, such 
as the Protestant Radio Hour or the 
Sunday School of the Air. 


‘Outlook’ merges with 
Northern Independent 


RICHMOND, vA.—The Presbyterian 
Tribune of Brooklyn and Utica, N. Y., 
and the Presbyterian Outlook of this 
city merged their papers as of the 
first of the year. 

The Tribune was the only inde- 
pendent publication of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, while the Out- 
look was an independent weekly of 
the Presbyterian Church, US. 


HOH HEH AR 


Major responsibility for the merged 
publication is being carried by the 
Outlook staff and management, with 
Aubrey N. Brown as editor, Ernest 
Trice Thompson, co-editor, and 
James S. Brown, business manager. 
Ministers and laymen from both US 
and USA Presbyterian bodies will be 
named associate and contributing edi- 
tors. Editorial and publication offices 
are in Richmond. 

The Tribune has been published as 
such for twenty years. It has contin- 
ued earlier publications which served 
various sections of the Church: The 
Interior, the Continent, the Presby- 
terian Banner, and the Presbyterian 
Advance. Dr. Phillips P. Elliott, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, has been editor. 

The Outlook continues a number 
of Southern papers, beginning in 1819 
with the Missionary in Mt. Zion, Ga. 
and including papers published from 
Texas to Virginia. 
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Men of Church plan more 
vigorous program for 1955 


RICHMOND, VA, (PN)—A new plan 
for continuing to use the trained lay 
leadership now being “turned out to 
graze’ each year by the men’s organi- 
zations of the Presby terian Church, 
U. S., approved by the Assembly 
Men’s Council meeting in January, is 
sure to bear fruit, says Dr. S. J. Pat- 
terson. 

In other actions, the Council elected 
Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the 
Fort Worth Press, president, and 
agreed tentatively to the holding in 
late 1957 of another Men’s Conven- 
tion, this time possibly in Miami, Fla. 

Elected to serve with President 
Humphrey, were First Vice-President 
Ed C. Hammond of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Second Vice-President Legare Mc- 
Intosh of Columbus, S. C.; Secretary 
John Deifell of Greensboro, N. C.; 
and Budget and Finance Secretary 
John Myers of New Orleans. These 
men, plus Immediate Past President 
John Matthews of Fayetteville, Tenn.,; 
Past-President Royall R. Brown al 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; the president 
of synods’ men’s councils, and repre- 
sentativ es from the Board of Christian 
Education, synods’ committees on 
men’s work, and from regional direc- 
tors, constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of Assembly Men’s Council. 

Synod committee representatives 
chosen to serve during 1955 are Dr. 


Robert L. Alexander, Greenwood, 
S. C.; Dr. Sidney A. Gates, Salis- 
bury, N. == Dr. Harry A. Fifield, 
Atlanta. Ga. Regional directors who 
will serve on the executive committee 
are Dr. J. O. Mann, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Dr. W. B. Sullivan, Richmond, Va.; 
and the Rev. Jack McMichael, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Special speakers for the Council’s 
meeting were Dr. J. G. Patton, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the General 
Council, who spoke on the FORWARD 
WITH CHRIsT program; Dr. Walter R. 
Courtenay, pastor of First Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., who spoke on im- 


pressions gained in visiting Christian. 


centers in Europe during the past 








Just a word 


“No” and “know” sound alike, so 
only the reader of the telegram 
knew which word was used. The 
150 men attending the annual meet- 
ing of Assembly Men’s Council at 
Montreat got a big laugh as Dr. 
S. J. Patterson read aloud the tele- 
gram, sent by AMC Past President 
Emile Deith from California, ad- 
dressed to President John V. Mat- 
thews. Said the telegram: “Know 
meeting will be successful under 
your leadership.” 








year; and Dr. C. Darby Fulton, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of 
World Missions, who spoke on the 
Church men’s relation to the work of 
missions. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of 
AMC was formally opened with a 
devotional led by W. B. Whitfield 
of Huntsville, Ala., president of Ala- 
bama men. 

In his statistical report, E. A, An- 
drews, associate in the Division of 
Men’s Work, listed 47 new men’s 
groups organized during the past 
year, bringing to 1,883 the number of 
groups on record. A total of 106 new 
charters were issued in 1954, and 
4,163 were registered in attendance 
at presbytery rallies. 

Dr. Courtenay told the leaders of 
Presbyterian men that: 

“Nothing significant is going to 
happen in our churches until the be 
men become His men, and until the 
men i7 the church become men of the 
church. Indeed, the future of the en- 
tire world depends on the Men of the 
Church, because only when the Men 
of the Church begin to put their full 
weight behind the program of the 
church will the world be changed.” 

Dr. Courtenay told of his visits to 
Anglican, French, German, and other 
Churches in Europe, and declared, 
“In the old world they think about 


as 




































































— VIGOROUS PROGRAM FOR 1955— 


Christ, here we try to live Chris- 
tianity. It must be a thing of the heart 
as well as of the head.” He declared 
that with all our faults, American 
Christianity is the most virile, dynamic 
force for religion in the world today, 
but that there are many weaknesses 
in our practice of our faith that men 
should remedy. 

“Too many people,” he declared, 
“enter churches as men in divers’ 
suits enter water—they never get 
wet, and are insulated against that 
into which they enter. ‘Too many are 
reguiar but not religious and too 
many are religious but irregular in 
church attendance.” 

He concluded by outlining things 
necessary for the successful operation 
of men’s group meetings. “We must 
have fellowship, expressing our com- 
mon faith. There is no point of men 
meeting unless it is to be an educa- 
tional experience. Then too, every 
men’s meeting must be inspiration: al, 
touching every man present. And 
every meeting should end in a sense 
of dedication. To accomplish these 
things, the Lord Christ has to be a 
part of every meeting.” 

A devotional led by Dan P. Sterns, 
president of Georgia Men’s Council, 
was a feature of Saturday morning’s 
program, Jan. 7, as was a panorama 
on men’s work, presented by Jap Pat- 
terson. The panorama was designed 
to show the relationship of the pro- 
gram for men, and the organizational 
structure of the men’s groups. 

Also during the morning, and early 
afternoon, presbytery presidents and 
synod presidents met separately to 
discuss mutual problems and _pro- 
grams. Dr. Patterson led the discus- 
sion of synod leaders, and Dr. LeRoy 
Burney headed the presbytery leaders’ 
session. 

Reports of permanent committees 
and action on these reports: 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, John 
Matthews, chairman. Council ap- 
proved recommendations that the or- 
ganization of the Council remain as 
it is; that no fourth member be re- 
quested for the staff of the Men’s 
Division, but that more use of trained 
volunteer workers be made; and that 
this be done through the canvassing 
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of ex-leaders of men’s groups to de- 
termine their preferences for areas of 
work (see above). 

Council approved adoption and 
strenuous promotion of the FORWARD 
WITH CHRIST program on all levels of 
men’s work. Endorsed “unabated use 
of present training manuals.” Agreed 
that the annual meetings of AMC 
should continue to be rotated geo- 
graphically, and that the balance of 
$3,793.24 remaining from the Men’s 
Paap ention should be held for organi- 
zation and promotion of the next 
convention. Agreed that the Council 
should appoint a person to work 
with the secretary of the Men’s Di- 
vision to prepare a history of Men’s 
Work. 


BUDGET AND FINANCE, with A. C., 
Vernor, outgoing secretary, of Bel- 
laire, Texas, as chairman—Council ap- 
proved a budget of $15,275 for 1956, 
up slightly from $14,900 of 1954. The 
new budget increases travel allowance 
for the Council’s president. 


PROJECTS COMMITTEE, with John 
Myers as chairman—Council approved 
resolutions calling upon local groups 
to: 

1) Continue to send Negro youth 
to conferences as a means of intro- 
ducing them to Presbyterianism; 

2) Support Scouting and endeavor 
to integrate the Scouting program into 
the churches’ youth program; 

3) Encourage formation of men’s 
prayer groups in local churches; 

4) Encourage individual men to 
council with young men entering mili- 
tary service, and to continue contact 
with these young men during their 
service period; 


5) Make certain that the local 
church staff was covered by the 
Group Insurance program of the 
Board of Annuities and Relief; 


6) Aid youth through vocational 
guidance and through providing col- 
lege students with “Going to College 
Handbooks”; 


7) Suggest that local men_ take 
greater part in teaching program of 
the Sunday school and in leadership 
training programs; 


8) Push subscriptions to the Pres- 
byterian survey, with particular em- 
phasis on the Every Family Plan, and 
urge all men to make a point of ac- 
quainting themselves more adequately 
with the total program of the Church. 


OFFICER TRAINING COMMITTEE. Coun- 
cil approved recommendation _ that 
men’s groups should make every ef- 
fort by and through the Christian 
Education Committees of the presby- 
tery and synod to present men’s work 
on the floor of Church courts, and 
to bring the aims and plans of men’s 
work to the local minister’s atten- 
tion. 

Presbytery Men’s Councils were 
urged to give special effort to hold- 
ing at least one Presbytery Council 
annually with 100 per cent of pres- 
bytery churches represented, and to 
holding at least one effective Round 
Table or District Presbytery Council 
each year for ministers, local officers, 
and committee chairmen for training 
purposes. At the committee’s recom- 
mendation, the Council endorsed rec- 
ommendations given by Assembly's 
Training School: That Men of the 
Church continue support of | the 
school, through the General Fund; 
that they remember the school in 
their prayers; that they keep the 
school in mind when considering gifts 
and legacies; and that they seek to 
influence gifted, consecrated, young 
men and women to prepare them- 





TOP LEADERS of men’s 
work in synods hold 
meeting before AMC 

gets under way. Here 

Dr. Leroy Burney directs 

session, receiving reports 
from representatives and 
listing their problems 
and achievements. 
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selves for Christian service, and di- 
rect them to the school. Also ap- 
proved were recommendations con- 
cerning schedule for election and 
training of new officers, with local 
and presbytery elections in Septem- 
ber and training sessions in October 
and November on presbytery level. 


PROGRAM AND SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Elmer Taylor, president of Florida 
men, as chairman. Council approved 
recommendation that three joint meet- 
ings be planned for men’s and wom- 
en’s groups during 1956 to stress the 
emphasis for the year on Christian 
Family Life. April, August, and No- 
vember were recommended. The 
Council also officially took note of 
and endorsed the 1955 theme, and ap- 
proved themes for rallies in 1956. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, Robert L. 
Williams, president of Kentucky’s 
men, chairman. Council approved rec- 
ommendations that men’s groups at all 
levels follow the appropriate portion 
of the Over-all Manual concerning 
the appointment and functioning of 
a publicity committee, and that the 
name of the publicity chairman be 
furnished the Division of Men’s 
Work. Also, special attention was 
given to ways and means of encour- 
aging subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN 
survey, and the local men’s groups 
were urged to back the Every Home 
Plan and aid the Session’s Committee 
for promoting the magazine. 


CONVENTION 
Whitfield, president of Alabama’s 
men, chairman. Council officially com- 
mended the Convention Committee 
and the Local A rrangements Commit- 
tee that planned and carried through 
the 1954 Convention, and recom- 


COMMITTEE, W. B. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO leaders of presbytery, 
synod, and Assembly men’s organizations attended 
meeting of Assembly Men’s Council at Montreat, 
N. C., January 7-9. 


NEW OFFICERS of Assembly Men’s Council are (left row) Dr. Robert L. Alexander, Dr. 
Sidney A. Gates, Ed C. Hammond, Walter R. Humphrey; (second row) Legare Mcintosh, 
Rev. Jack B. McMichael, Dr. J. O. Mann, John Myers; (third row) Royall R. Brown, Dr. 
W. B. Sullivan, John Deifell; (back row) Dr. Leroy P. Burney, John V. Matthews, E. A. 
Andrews, Jr., Dr. S. J. Patterson. Present but not pictured, Dr. Harry Fifield. 


mended that another convention be 
held in the fall of 1957, possibly in 
Miami, and that the convention com- 
mittee be set up to begin studying the 
date, place, and program. 

A. special committee brought in a 
recommendation that no chapter on 
Men’s Work be included in the Book 
of Church Order. This committee, 
under Chairman Robert Karsch, presi- 
dent of Missouri’s men, cited the fact 
that when the proposal was first made 
three years ago there was no state- 
ment to guide men’s work, as now ex- 
ists in the new manuals, and that this 
manual now makes unnecessary any 
such statement in the Book of Church 
Order. The Council voted accept- 
ance of this recommendation. 

A special committee on FORWARD 
WITH CHRIst promotion brought in a 
report which was approved by the 
Council, recommending that the pres- 
bytery men’s councils consult the 
presbytery FORWARD WITH CHRIST com- 
mittee as to the part that the presby- 
tery’s men might play in promoting 
the program; that president of local 


men similarly consult with the session 
on the part the men’s organization 
can play in local development of the 
program; and that the General Coun- 
cil be requested to prepare an in- 
formative program for use by the 
men of the local church, presbytery 
councils, and others in promoting the 
program. 


Dr. Fulton Speaks 


The third and final major address 
came in the middle of consideration 
of committee reports, with Dr. Ful- 
ton speaking. He spoke to three “pro- 
positions”: That we need to strengthen 
the place of missions in our practical 
Christian creed; that we must re- 
capture a man’s place of leadership in 
missions; and that we must fulfill the 
World Missions goal in the rForwarp 
WITH CHRIST program. 

He declared that the first of these 
is essential to the growth and nurture 
of the Church because missions is the 
great obligation of the Christian 
Church, as stated by Christ. 
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Local Men’s groups 
furnish Scholarships 


In line with the April emphasis on 
Christian Higher Education, it is in- 
teresting to note that an increasing 
number of local men’s groups are be- 
coming interested in — scholarship 
funds. Reports indicate that Project 
Committees of local men’s groups 
have taken responsibility for this im- 
portant work. 

At its recent meeting in Montreat 
the Assembly Men’s Council, through 
its Program and Service Committee, 
made the following recommendation 
to the men’s groups of the Assembly: 


“That Assembly Men’s Council rec- 
ommends that men in the _ local 
churches seek to influence gifted, 
consecrated young men and women 
to prepare themselves for full-time 
service through using vocational 
guidance centers now provided in 
our Church, and direct them to 
Christian colleges, the Training 
School, and seminaries of our 
Church, and urge men in_ local 
churches to provide scholarships and 
administer them through their regu- 
lar church channels.” 


Such a recommendation provides 
the men of the church with a means 


of implementing the scholarship idea 
in terms of dollars and cents. A salute 
is due all men’s groups and _ local 
churches who are participating in this 
all-important task of offering a help- 
ing hand to the youth of the land. 


Knoxville officers gain 
new Vision at Institute 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Elders and dea- 
cons in the Knoxville area feel they 
walk “in a great light” as the result 
of a three-period Officer Training 
Institute held in mid-December at 
First Presbyterian Church. Inspiring 
leadership was provided by Prof. C. 
Morton Hanna of Louisville Semi- 
nary. 

Sponsored by the Presbyterian Min- 
isterial Association of Knoxville, the 
institute was planned largely by Rev. 
A. E. Dallas of Fifth Avenue Church 
and Rev. Harold M. Parker Jr. of 
the Inskip Church. 

Publicity regarding the institute was 
sent to the twenty churches in the 
area and fifteen expressed an interest. 
Many read of the school in Church 
papers and in the two local papers. 
And the publicity paid off, Mr. Parker 
reports. 

Because it was the first such school 
to be held in the Knoxville area for 


many years, it was hard to anticipate 
the response. By the close of registra- 
tion on Sunday afternoon, 191 had 
signed up. Most of these stayed for 
supper and the second session that 
night. A third go-minute session was 
held Monday evening. A_ mimeo- 
graphed syllabus was handed to the 
men to serve as a foundation for fu- 
ture officer classes in individual 
churches. 

Dr. Hanna’s manner of presenting 
his material made it an enriching ex- 
perience for all, Mr. Parker reports. 
His varied background, as rural pas- 
tor, larger parish director, moderator 
of both presbytery and synod, and 
professor of practical theology, well 
qualified him for his task. 

Favorable comments on the institute 
were voiced by many, including the 
man who stated, “I shall return to my 
church not only a better deacon, but 
also a more consecrated Christian.” 

Total number of men attending was 
220, representing sixteen churches 
from Jellico, 66 miles from Knoxville 
in one direction, and Sweetwater, a 
like distance in the other direction. 

Cost of the institute was appor- 
tioned among the churches attending 
on a per capita basis. For less than 
five cents per member, these congre- 
gations now have inspired leadership, 
men with a new vision, who have seen 
a larger challenge. 





sy S xt x* Men in the 


@ DAN PLASTER SR., construction analyst for the 
Veterans Administration and a member of Rock 
Springs Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, died at the 
age of 62. RAYMOND W. CUSHMAN, member of 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been elected cashier of Barnett National Bank. 
W. EARLE KIMBRELL has been elected president 
of the National Retail Furniture Association, trade 
organization of over 9,000 home goods retailers. 
Mr. Kimbrell, who heads an organization of 26 furni- 
ture stores in 21 cities in the Carolinas, belongs to 
First Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

@ DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM of Chapel Hill, N. C., has 
accepted appointment as a national vice-chairman of 
the 1955 Red Cross drive. JUDGE ROBERT LEE 
RUSSELL, U. S. circuit judge and brother of Sen. 
Russell of Georgia, died in Atlanta of a lung condi- 
tion. In lieu of flowers, the family asked that con- 
tributions be sent to the manse fund of the Winder 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was a member. 


@ ROBERT C. HORD, a deacon at Covenant Church in 


Charlotte, N. C., has been named personnel manager 
of Herald Press, Inc. 


@ DR. DONALD G. MILLER, professor of New Testa- 
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ment at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
conducted a Bible study hour as part of the city-wide 
preaching mission held in Huntington, W. Va., the 
week of January 23. 

HENRY QUAY MCELWEE, 82 retired official of 
Diamond Match Co. and pioneer member of Morning- 
side Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, died January 9 
in Florida. 


News 


MINISTERS IN THE NEWS 


DR. STUART R. OGLESBY was honored February 
1 on his 25th anniversary as pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Oglesby 
served as first president of the Georgia Council of 
Churches and is former moderator of the Synod of 
Georgia. 


REV. WALTER D. LANGTRY, pastor of Prytania 
Street Church, has been elected president of the 
Children’s Bureau of New Orleans. 


REV. DON ERWIN, regional director of Christian 
Education for the Synod of Georgia, has accepted a 
call to become pastor of Princeton Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, W. Va. 
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North Carolina Holds 
Evangelism Conferences 


Four conferences on evangelism in 
North Carolina preceded the special 
evangelistic season in which more 
than 300 of the synod’s 634 churches 
participated. 

Rev. Ralph Buchanan is chairman 
of Synod’s Committee on Evangelism. 
The conferences took place at Char- 
Jotte, Raleigh, Fayetteville, and 
Greensboro, during the month of 
February. Speakers were Eldon D. 
Wilson, executive secretary of the 
Synod of Virginia, and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. McCorkle, secretary of the 
Church’s Division of Evangelism. 

Mr. Wilson, a layman, retired from 
a successful career as manager of the 
Virginia Division of the New York 
Mutual Insurance Co. to become the 
synod’s first executive secretary. 
“Theme of the conferences was 
“Forward with Christ Through Evan- 
gelism,” in line with the Church’s 
three-year FORWARD WITH CHRIST pro- 
gram. Rev. Milton B. Faust, synod’s 


Miami Beach pastor 
deposed by presbytery 


MIAMI, FLA. (RNS)—Dr. W. E. Gar- 
rett has been deposed as a minister 
by St. Johns Presbytery. Garrett and 
seven elders of the Miami Beach In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church, for- 
merly First Church before it with- 
drew from the denomination last Au- 
gust, were tried in absentia. They 
were found guilty of willfully dis- 
obeying a presbytery directive. 

The case grew out of the church’s 
refusal to revise its charter, which 
allows the congregation to sever its 
relationship with the denomination on 
a three-fourths vote. Another clause 
provides that if such action is taken, 
the congregation retains the church 
property. 

Ordered by the presbytery to elimi- 
nate these provisions, the church re- 
fused and voted 136 to 6 to withdraw. 
At stake are land and buildings worth 
200,000. 

Dr. Garrett, contacted after the 
trial, said he did not think the presby- 
tery could change his status as a 
minister, since he was ordained by the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 


director of evangelism, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


Hillsboro family night 
spots local cookbook 


North Carolina Presbyterian food, 
if there is such a thing, was featured 
at a recent Family Night “cookbook 
supper” at the Presbyterian Church in 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

All recipes came from the new 
cookbook prepared by the Women of 
the Church and published under the 
title, “Selected Hillsboro Recipes.” 
Proceeds from the sale of the books 
will be used to furnish the new Edu- 
cational Building. 

Containing basic cookery for the 
bride and selected recipes for the 
gourmet, the book has sketches of his- 
toric Hillsboro homes as headings for 
its eleven chapters. Price is $2.25. 


Green light given 
Agnes Scott dorm 


DECATUR, GA. (PN)—At a_ recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Agnes Scott College, members gave 
the go-ahead signal for erection of a 
$500,000 dormitory on the college 
campus. Ground will be broken for 
the new building sometime in June 
and it is hoped the structure will be 
completed for use by the start of the 
1956 school term. 

The addition will be named for 
Frances Winship Walters, who made 
Agnes Scott the beneficiary of her 
$4,000,000 estate. 

The dormitory provides space for 
145 students, and will include guest 
rooms, lounges, a recreation room, 
and an apartment for the senior resi- 
dent. 

> i 

The Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee of the Agnes Scott College Alum- 
nae Association recently held a series 
of Career Coffees, an annual service 
to students at the college. The pro- 
gram at each coffee was an informal 
discussion of career opportunities. 





THESE NINE young people from Russell County, Virginia, have been named 
recipients of Kate Bralley Scholarships. They are attending Lees-McRae College, 
Banner Elk, N. C. They are shown before the stone mantel in the freshman 
dormitory. Seated, left to right: Phyllis Blankenship, Denver Cumbow, Vangie 
Whited, and Walter Porter. Second row, standing: Leonard Harmon, Lee Musick, 
Fay Musick, Jimmy Sproles, and Ellen Carty. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 


church music. 





Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEME R, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 






5 Educational Excellence. Moderate 
2 charges. Endowed. Cl iristian em- 
phasis. A.A. and <A.S. degrees 





*e) Graduates transfer to best colleges 
; as juniors. Protessor for each ten 
students. Personal attention, Scien 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
1] and 12. Member Southern nerernen at Col 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summ chool. 
Write for catalog 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH Caro.ina 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Co-educational « Founded 1867 
Sound 


liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four 

ear liberal arts, sciences, ge seer education 
OUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com 

petitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
Remunerative Work, Sixty- acre campus. Ath 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Catalogue 
and illustrated booklet. Board, room, and tui 
tion $730. 
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LISTON, 
BRISTOL, 


President, 
TENN 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


affords the student the opportunity to 
explore many interests and fields 
before making vocational plans 
and also- permits him 
to continue and develop 
his compelling interests and talents 
while in college. 
for information Director of Admission- 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A Liberal Arts College for Men and Women 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Write 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college, co- 


educational. Fully accredited. Beautiful loca- 
tion, friendly Christian atmosphere, Air Force. 
R.0.T.C. Prepare for teaching, business, engi- 
neering, all professions. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, president. 
Elkins, W. Va. 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 





“Serving the Church in the 
Appalachian Highlands” 


Arts and Terminal 
Curricula 


Liberal 


Fully Accredited 


Dr. FLETCHER NELSON 


President 
Lees-McRae College (a de- 
partment of the Edgar Tufts 

Memorial Association) 
3anner Elk, North Carolina 


Operates Pinnacle Inn from 
July 1 to August 30 









strong tie with the 


Through the entire 65 years of its history, 
Presbyterian Church in the 


Scott’s staunch friends have 


THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Agnes Scott is proud of its Christian heritage, 


which has come 


down through many branches of the Church. 


Agnes Scott has had a 
United States. The 


Founder of the College was a Presbyterian elder, and many of Agnes 


been members of this church. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


WILLIAM FENNINGS BRYAN UNIVERSITY 








. . . Whose alumni are serving God 
and man in pulpits throughout the 
world... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 

Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college for women. For information write 
The Registrar. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruits when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina ; 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, Ss. 
on Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
RTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 


For information, write: 


SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. std Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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—— STUDY GROUPS 


(From page 19) a reform. A new 
political party was formed, based on 
Christian principles and cutting across 
all lines in the university. The whole 
“Student Party” slate went into office 
in the next election. 

One student gained a conviction 
that it was her Christian responsibility 
to run for an office in the student as- 
sembly. Now it’ is a frequent occur- 
rence for a serious Christian student 
to run for office. 


Or STUDENT DECIDED, after prayer 
and study, that he could not be 
a Christian in the military. The day 
before he was to receive the highest 
military award in the university, he 
resigned his commission and an- 
nounced he was taking his stand as a 
conscientious objector. 

One student saw what a powerful 
group the chaplains of sororities could 
be and got the Dean of Women to 
call them to a meeting at which they 
listed seventeen things they wanted 
to do. 

Another saw a missionary opportun- 
ity with foreign students on campus 
and evolved a plan for becoming 
friends with these students. 

Still another felt the need for shar- 
ing with other students who were 
planning to enter church vocations 
and started a discussion group once 
a month for Protestant prechurch 
workers. 

The WSF rejoices that many of its 
students have a deeper faith, a greater 
understanding of the Church and its 
mission, an active dedication to Chris- 
tian vocation wherever the call may 
be,a more profound sense of need for 
study and prayer, and are living a 
more vital daily life because daily life 
is seen as guided by God and as a part 
of a whole plan. END 


Churches set building 
record in 1954 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—American 
churches spent more than $588,000,000 
on new buildings in 1954, an all-time 
high, according to preliminary esti- 
mates by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. And government 
cconomists predicted that more than 
%00,000.000 worth of construction 
would be undertaken by churches 
this vear, , 





NEW PRESIDENT 
Sydney College is Dr. Joseph Clarke 
Robert, 48, who has headed Coker Col- 


of Hampden- 


lege at Hartsville, S. C., since 1952. 
He succeeds Dr. Edgar G. Gammon, 
beloved Presbyterian minister and 
educator who will retire at the end of 
the current school year after sixteen 
years’ service to the school. Before 
going to Coker College, Dr. Robert 
taught history at Duke University. 
Hampden-Sydney, located at Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Va., was founded in 1776. 





—— THE CHURCH — 


(From page 14) more churches 
and more educated leadership. 

“In 1952, denominations reporting 
to the National Council of Churches 
set the number of clergymen having 
charges at 183,899. With 1975’s in- 
creased church enrollment, from 240,- 
000 to 280,000 active clergymen will 
be required.” (Note that this indicates 
the leadership required only for local 
churches and does not include the 
other important and necessary offices 
in the Church.) : 


“The training of some 57,000 to 100,000 
additional clergymen becomes an im- 
mediate concern of our seminaries and 
colleges. For this task, long-range plan- 
ning and preparation are demanded, since 
the facilities must be available many years 
before the clergyman is graduated and as- 
sumes his pastoral duties.” 

“Get Ready for What’s Com- 
ing!” Christian Herald, June 1954. 





‘Lm 1954 MINUTES Of the General 
Assembly indicate that the member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
is 756,884, and that 2,730 ministers 
are engaged in the leadership of this 
Church. A conservative estimate indi- 
cates that the Church’s enrollment for 
the 1960’s will exceed 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. This means that a minimum of 
3,640 ministers will be required for 
the leadership of this Church. 


_ THE ABOVE statement one may 
readily see the urgency of the 
hour. D-Day is at hand and H-Hour 
has already passed. The Church has 
no option if she is to meet the chal- 
lenge of the day and the tomorrow 
which is just around the corner. The 
goals of the FORWARD WITH CHRIST pro- 
gram are before us: 


50,000 new church members 
each year Total 150,000 
50,000 more Sunday school par- 
ticipants each year Total 150,000 
2 new churches each week 
Total 312 
annually 
Total 168 
200 additional candidates for 
the ministry annually Total 600 
200 additional candidates for 
church vocations annually 
Total 600 


56 more missionaries 


These goals are not pipe dreams. 
They are a conservative estimate of 
what the Church must do if she is to 
respond in faithful obedience to the 
commission laid on her by Christ him- 
self, “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the namie of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

The Church through the colleges 
and seminaries must carefully blue- 
print for tomorrow’s needs. In doing 
so there is one important item which 
must not be overlooked. That is the 
recruiting of young people for the 
Church-related vocations. This re- 
cruiting must be backed by a pro- 
gram of scholarships which is so broad 
that no student will be deprived of 
the chance for an education because 
he cannot foot the bill. Some will be 
called but unable to answer unless 
there is financial help for college and 
seminary study. 

Let it not be forgotten that the 
seminary years are the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh years of preparation. This, 
combined with the fact that his years 
of service in the Church will not per- 
mit the student to repay a large finan- 
cial indebtedness, places squarely be- 
fore the Church the obligation and 
responsibility to provide the means 
whereby able and capable youth may 
prepare themselves for leadership in 
the great hour of opportunity. 

The response of, the Church to the 
needs and opportunities of the insti- 
tutions of higher education will in no 
small way mark out the final answer 
to the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program. 

END 
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—TRAINING A MINISTRY — 


(From page 31) are receiving, 
conveys the impression that the mis- 
sion does not attach a great deal of 
importance to the work that the 
Church leaders are doing. 

The prestige of the Church leaders 
suffers even greater damage in Congo’s 
mushrooming new cities. Here the 
emerging middle class of Congolese 
tend to look down on the Church 
leaders, partly because these leaders 
have not kept pace intellectually with 
the evolues and partly because of the 
financial insecurity of the pastors and 
elders. 


T Is THIS writer’s conviction that 
the problem of the status of 
Church leaders will not be solved, and 
their moral and spiritual authority 
within the Christian community will 
not be established until steps are taken 
to eliminate the psychology of de- 
pendence which has steadily sapped 
the vitality of the Church. The edu- 
cation of the Church in the responsi- 
bility of stewardship and the training 


of an effective Christian ministry 
should go hand in hand. 
Two presbyteries have already 


made substantial progress toward the 
goal of self-support by undertaking 
full support of pastors and elders with 
presbytery funds. The other presby- 
teries are making great efforts through 
the use of every member canvasses, 
tithing, the Lord’s Acre Plan, and spe- 
cial Christmas offerings to increase 
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APRIL 13 marks the 212th birthday 
of Thomas Jefferson, father of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
great advocate of religious free- 
dom. Giant nineteen-foot bronze 
statue of the noble Jefferson stands 
in center of the Memorial Room in 
Washington, D. C. 











presbytery funds to the extent that 
they, too, can take this step. 

The Presbyterian Congo Mission 
plans to open a theological seminary 
at Kakinda this year. It is understood 
that eventually the Morrison Bible 
School will be absorbed by the new 
school as the curriculum standards 
are progressively raised. Candidates 
will be eligible for admittance to the 
seminary upon completion of seven 
years of primary school and three or 
four years of secondary school train- 
ing. 

The curriculum will be a modifica- 
tion of the standard theological cur- 
riculum taught in seminaries of the 
West, with particular emphasis upon 
Biblical theology. 


B Y 1960 THE FIRST graduates of the 
proposed seminary will be taking 
their places of leadership within the 
Church, They will be enthusiastically 
accepted by the laity. What the reac- 
tion of the older ministers will be to 
these men of superior intellectual at- 
tainment is still a perplexing question. 
Some sort of inservice training pro- 
gram will be needed for the older 
men, to narrow the potential gap be- 
tween the old and the new leadership. 

The most important consideration 
in looking toward the development of 
theological education in Africa is the 
relationship between the Presbyterian 
Mission and the indigenous Church. 

The missionary will continue to 
command respect and he will be 
eagerly heard where his patience, wis- 







dom and tact have earned for him 
the right to be heard. As the Church 
of Christ in the Congo grows further 
towards maturity, it will become in- 
creasingly urgent to implement in 
strategy, program, and attitudes the 
idea of “partnership in obedience” to 
the Great Commission of our Lord, 

A period of difficult and sometimes 
painful adjustment lies ahead for both 
missionary and African leadership 
alike, a period that «will call for in- 
finite patience and mutual under- 
standing that is based upon that “love 
which abounds unto knowledge.” ENp 


OUR CHALLENGE —— 


(From page 29) their lives. The 
meeting started with some hymns 
which they all love to sing. After- 
wards they said how much it added 
to have the accordion accompaniment 
which we provided. Then Ando San 
gave them a brief, easy-to-understand 
lesson from Luke. 





OQ*™ oF THE most thrilling phases 
of hospital evangelism is to fol- 
low the patients as they leave the hos- 
pital and go back to their homes 
again. We keep in touch with them 
through letters, Christian literature, 
our radio program, and by personal 
calls. Every month a_ publication, 
The Christian Clarion, goes to them 
through the mail, letting them know 
that we are thinking of them and 
praying for them. 

As often as we can, we go out into 
the country villages and towns where 
they live and call on them. We send 
them commentaries to help them as 
they study the Bible by themselves. 
If they are near a church, we write 
the pastor and ask him to call on 
them. Hardly a day goes by that we 
do not have at least one letter from 
a former hospital Bible class member. 
As soon as they are able, they begin 
to attend church services. : 

“Opportunities unlimited!” That's 
what hospital evangelism means in 
Japan today. If this is true in the gov- 
ernment hospitals, consider how much 
greater will be the opportunity when 
our YODOGAWA_ CHRISTIAN 
HOSPITAL is completed in OSAKA. 
In this land of Japan today there are 
thousands—hundreds of thousands— 
who are sick in body and sick in soul. 
What an unparalleled opportunity 
God is giving us to help bring these 


both spiritual and_ physical healing! 
END 
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Singing 


Be Thou My Vision, 


1. Be Thou my Vision, O Lord of my heart; 
Naught be all else to me, save that Thou art— 
Thou my best thought, by day or by night, 
Waking or sleeping, Thy presence my light. 

. Be Thou my Wisdom, and Thou my true Word; 
I ever with Thee and Thou with me, Lord; 
Thou my great Father, I Thy true son; 

Thou in me dwelling, and I with Thee one. 

3. Riches I heed not, nor man’s empty praise, 
Thou mine inheritance, now and always: 
Thou and Thou only, first in my heart, 

High King of heaven, my Treasure Thou art. 

4. High King of heaven, my victory won, Sun! 
May I reach heaven’s joys, O bright heaven’s 
Heart of my own heart, whatever befall. 

Still be my Vision, O Ruler of all. 


N 


HE HYMN, “Be Thou My Vision, O Lord of My 

Heart,” has an Irish origin for both the words 

and music. The simplicity of the words is en- 
hanced by the simple melody which all voice parts 
sing in unison. 

It is a relatively new hymn for Americans, having 
been translated from the Irish in 1927 and versified the 
same year. The Irish tune, “Slane,” is just different 
enough from our own traditional tunes to intrigue and 
interest both the singer and the listener. It is a haunt- 
ing melody that grows in its appeal as it becomes more 
familiar. 

Even a cursory reading gives a strong impression of 
sincerity. It is a heartfelt prayer, stemming from an 
acute sense of need on the part of a seeking, growing 
Christian. 

Be Thou My Vision, O Lord of My Heart. ... The 
word “vision” expresses the idea of seeing beyond the 
tangible world . . . of seeing beyond the farthest reaches 
of ordinary sight. It carries the connotation of sight 
more clear and real than ‘ ‘eye sight.” It is the ability 
to see things as they can be—uncluttered, free from 
imperfections. A vision beckons us on-—alw ays to 
higher things—bey ond our present selves. The pray-er 
is petitioning Christ to be his Example, his Pattern for 
life, 

Notice the personal appeal of the entire prayer. In the 
four stanzas of the hymn the first person singular pro- 
noun is used 21 times! 


Our Faith 





MEDITATION 


O Lord of My Heart 


The words, “O Lord of my heart,” show complete 
dedication of self to Christ. The heart, more than any 
other symbol, expresses the idea of the whole self. 
Only as we give ourselves completely to Christ can 
we expect our vision to be bright enough to show us 
ourselves as we can be. 

Naught be all else to me save that Thou art... . This 
illustrates a proper sense of values in which everything 
else becomes insignificant except the fact of Christ. It 
brings to mind the sense of God expressed in the Old 
Testament as the “I AM.” That fact stands unique— 
it can never be denied. 

The last two lines of the first stanza stress the ever- 
lasting presence of Christ whose very life gives light 
and guidance to those who follow Him. 

The second stanza is a prayer for wisdom. The getting 
of wisdom requires a constant and continuing relation- 
ship with Christ. This is the close basic relationship of 
father and son—the same oneness of spirit which Christ 
spoke of in his prayer, “. . . as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee.” 

The third stanza continues the analogy of father and 
son. If the relationship of father and son exists, then a 
rich inheritance will be passed on. It will not be an 
inheritance of riches in earthly treasure, nor even man’s 
praise, which is sweet to hear. Rather it is the unique 
inheritance of Christ himself—a permanent and lasting 
heritage. The richness of the heritage is expressed in 
the word “treasure.” 

The phrase, “High King of heaven,” is used twice 
to indicate that as Christ receives his rightful first place 
in our hearts, he becomes our King—our Sovereign— 
our Lord. 

The last part of the prayer carries us past victory on 
earth. It is a petition for the joy of heaven where life 
will go on in the light of the Heav enly Christ. 

The hymn closes with the prayer that Christ con- 
tinue as our Vision, no matter what might happen, 
and acknowledges Christ again as Ruler of all. Whether 
the “all” refers to “all that I am” or to “all people,” it 
is a fitting conclusion to this sincere prayer of personal 
supplication. 

—GLADYS JACKSON 
Spartanburg, S. C. 








SONG OF THE 
Shining Mountains 


THE HONEST FACTS: Shocking, 
Bitter, Brutal 


TIME: 1955 


PLACE: Indian Reservations, USA .. 





ACTION: A sensitive young man re- 
turning from school to the reservation 
farm home on his ancestral acres, finds 
his family submerged in the relentless 
tides of chaos. At the cross- 
roads of nowhere, he takes a long look 
into the life that lies ahead — and sees 
only misery, frustration, poverty—with- 
out promise, future or hope. 


economic 


Until—the valiant work- 
_ ers at the little Indian Mis- 
fF sion bring the song of hope 
surging through his conscious- 
ness and open the door to a 
bright new future. 

* The rugged grandeur of the 
West filmed in its natural 


color. 
281, minutes, 16 mm. sound MAKE LASTING 
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Send for complete catalog of 
BFC Films and the name 
of your nearest film rental 
library. Write to Dept. 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Rough Treatment 
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Split Style for 
Folding Front Seat and 
Solid Style for Either 
Front or Rear Seats 
Price $2.98 
For Split Or 
solid Seat and ONLY 
$5.50 for BOTH 
Front and Rear Seats. 
Enclose Payment for 
Prepaid Delivery Or 
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IN YOUR HOME! 
Old reliable New York style firm, famous for 
service, desires ambitious women to sell dresses, 
suits, lingerie from beautiful style cards, in and 
from their homes. Fifth Avenue fashions seen in 
“Vogue,” ‘“‘Mademoiselle.”” Experience unneces 
sary. No investment. Good commissions. Also 
FREE dresses for personal use as EXTRA 
BONUS. Write for gorgeous style portfolio. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
MODERN MANNER. DEPT. 5018, Hanover, 
Penn. 
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THE GULF 


(From page 25) 








There is one aspect of this subject 
which we often overlook. Usually 
the question is: “What does discrimi- 
nation or segregation do to the person 
segregated, to the disadvantaged per- 
son? It is conceded that segregation 
and discrimination hurt the pride of 
the person discriminated against, that 
they retard his mental, moral, and 
physical development, and that they 
rob society of what the disadvantaged 
group might contribute to enrich hu- 
manity. We agree that imposed sepa- 
ratedness breeds ill-will and hatred; 
that it develops in the segregated a 
feeling of inferiority to the extent 
that he never knows what his capabili- 
ties are. His mind is never free to de- 
velop unrestricted. The ceiling and 
not the sky becomes the limit of his 
striving. 

But we seldom realize what dis- 
crimination does to the person who 
practices it. It scars not only the soul 
of the segregated but the soul of the 
segregator as well. When we build 
fences to keep others out, erect bar- 
riers to keep others down, deny to 
them freedom which we ourselves en- 
joy and cherish most, we keep our- 
selves in, hold ourselves down, and 
the barriers we erect against others 
become prison bars to our own souls. 
We cannot grow to the mental and 
moral stature of free men if we view 
life with prejudiced eyes for thereby 
we shut our minds to truth and reality 
which are essential to spiritual, mental, 
and moral growth. The time we 
should expend in creative activity, 
we waste on small things which dwarf 
the mind and stultify the soul, It is 
both economically and psychologically 
wasteful. So it is not clear who is 
damaged more, the person who in- 
flicts discrimination or the person 
who inflicts discrimination or the per- 
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son who suffers it, the man who is 


held down or the man who 
him down—the segregated or the 
segregator. Your Commission and the 
Assembly will wrestle with this prob- 
lem. 


Te CHURCHES are Called upon to 
recognize the urgency of the 
present situation. Even if we laid no 
claim to belief in democracy, if the 
whole world were at peace interna- 
tionally, if atheistic Communism had 
never developed, if Fascism had never 
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and other religious workers 
SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


If you are a full-time, paid re- 
ligious worker, you are eligible 
for the MLCU “Double Protec- 
tion” plan... that provides you 
with twice the life insurance 
coverage at less than half the 
proportionate extra cost. 
Sold only by mail for 
over 50 years. Write 
for our free ‘“‘Double 
Protection”’ bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 


141 Ministers Life 
Bidg., Minneapolis 


16, Minn. 
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low-cost “‘Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily ap- 
plied. 


New Address 


WINDOWPHANIE CO. 
Dept. PS 
855 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

















PINE LODGE, BLACK MT. N. C. 


Housekeeping cottages by week, for two 
to eight people. Private baths. Picnic 
ground. Children welcome. Near Montreat. 
Good off season rates for June and Sept. 
Open June 1 to Oct. 15. Everything fur- 
nished. Reservations required. 


CAROLINE A. WALBEK, Owner 
1950 S.W. 27 Ave. 


Miami, Fla. After May 15. Pine Lodge. 
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been born and Nazism were wholly 
unknown, a nonsegregated Church 
and social and economic justice for 
all men are urgent because we preach 
a universal Gospel that demands that 
our deeds reflect our theory. To pro- 
claim one thing and act another is 
sheer hypocrisy. It weakens the in- 
fluence of the Church, not only in its 
own fellowship, but throughout the 
world. It hampers our efforts to evan- 
gelize Africa and Asia. It is not Com- 
munism, not Fascism, not the struggle 
between East and West, but the 
Gospel itself which demands inter- 
racial justice and an unsegregated 
Church. We should move interraci- 
ally in the Church, not from fear of 
Communism but for “our concern 
for our brother for whom Christ 
died.” 

It has always been the responsibility 
of the Church and the Gospel to 
plow new ground, smash traditions, 
break the mores, and make new crea- 
tures. Such was the role of the He- 
brew prophets, of Jesus and Paul, of 
the early Church, of Savonarola and 
Martin Luther, of Livingstone and 
Albert Schweitzer. 

In the Commission we will wrestle 
with the ever-present question, “To 
what extent is the Church to be gov- 
erned by expediency?” Is it wise to 
live up to the Gospel we preach or 
is it wiser to conform to the mandates 
of a secular society? Shall the Church 
obey the traditions of the community 
or the Gospel of Christ? The laws of 
the State, when they violate the laws 
of love, or the law of God which 
commands us to love one another? 
What should be the attitude of the 
Churches toward laws that are ob- 
viously unjust and discriminatory? 
Obey them? Seek to change them? 


Violate them? END 


RECOMMENDED READING 
ON RACE RELATIONS * 


Intergroup Relations—The Church 
Amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions. 
Fifty-page survey prepared under 
auspices of World Council of 
Churches as background informa- 
tion for Second Assembly. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Southern School News. 
Monthly publication of Southern 
Education Reporting Service, dis- 


* List prepared by the Division of Christian 
Relations, Board of Church Extension. 


ow this Bible may 
make Easter a turning 
point in someone's life 


Regular reading of the Bible has marked 
a turning point in many a life. Yet, too 
often, out-of-date language discourages 
our attempts at day-by-day Bible reading. 
This Easter you can give those you love 
a Bible they'll turn to twice as often be- 
cause it’s written in the easy-to-read lan- 
guage of today: the Revised Standard 
Version. 
A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 
The RSVB preserves the timeless beauty 
of the King James Version, yet frees it 
from outdated expressions that are hard 
to understand. And the RSVB is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 


some earlier than any previously known. 
It is in a sense our o/dest Bible. 


The perfect Easter gift 


As this clear and powerful Bible 





tributed free to individuals and or- 
ganization on request. Financed by 
Fund for Advancement of Educa- 
tion, an independent agency founded 
by the Ford Foundation. Factual, 
objective. S.E.R.S., Box 6156, Ack- 
len Station, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Ecumenical Movement and the 
Racial Problem by W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. 

Very able presentation with special 


strengthens your loved ones’ understand- 
ing of God’s Word, it can bring them— 
perhaps for the first time—all the help 
and stimulation the Scriptures offer in 
these troubled times. 

Give your loved ones the magnificent 

Revised Standard Version for Easter 
Truly, it may be the most treasured gift 
you'll ever give. 
FREE Easter Offer. To acquaint you 
with the power and clarity of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, we make 
this unique Easter offer: a leatherette book- 
mark with the beloved 121st Psalm (‘‘I lift 
up my eyes... .”’) stamped in 23-karat gold. 
Write Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. 00, 
19 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. Offer 
limited. Write today. 


THOMAS \jersox & SONS 


Black genuine leather, $10.00 
Iustrated in full color, cloth- 
bound—only $3.25. Many 
other magnificent editions to 
$30.00. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


“tig te Vf 
+ What Melina eed it 


consideration of Germany, South 
Africa, and U.S.A. World Council 
of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 70 pages. 4o0¢. 

The Negro and the Schools by Harry 
S. Ashmore. 
An objective study of biracial edu- 
cation in the South, valuable for 
leaders and others in the educa- 
tional field. Available at most book- 
stores. Cloth $2.75; paper $1.50. 
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MAGNETS 


Now you can make your own magnetic pot 
holders. We supply the magnets. You make 
the pads or buy ordinary pot holders and 
insert our magnets. They stick to any steel 
surface like magic. 
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Make Money Easily 
The magnets cost only 8¢ each in lots of 
100. Or send $1 bill for a trial order of 8 
magnets. 

Other Magnets Available 
BULLETIN BOARD MAGNETS to “pin 
up” memos, etc., 8 for $1 
ASSORTED MAGNETS 
handy uses... 5 for $1 


RONALD EYRICH 
1019 N. 48th St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


with big list of 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
4 collections. Write today for 
Illus. ees PS. - E. 
i Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Folding Chairs 


outnumber all others 
in school and a 
church use! 
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durability, 
safety, comfort, 
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Choice of 4 seat styles— Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


ponies MAIL COUPON TODAY ————= 
AMBRICAN SEATINGCOMPANY, Dept. 167-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


( Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 
0 | am interested in (quantity) 
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0 Steel seats OC Deep-Spring upholstered 
Name___ 


Street__ 


City and Zone State 
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—— HELP WANTED ——— 


(From page 15) an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy should not lag behind the 
Church of Rome in offering oppor- 
tunities for training to those who 
want to serve the Church as their 
lifework. 


rHis scHOoL of our General As- 
sembly is now in a better position 
that it has ever been to train the 
workers the Church needs. Comple- 
tion, in 1953, of the new administra- 
tion and classroom building not only 
provides adequate, modern classroom 
and office space, but also releases 
dormitory rooms which had _ been 
used for those purposes, and makes 
it possible for the school to accept 
more students. 


eer which the school offers 
is based upon the statement of its 
purpose in the printed catalogue: 
“Through a two-year course students 
are trained for service as: teachers of 
Bible in schools and colleges, direc- 
tors of Christian education, workers 
with young people and children, home 
and foreign missionaries, pastor’s as- 
sistants with educational responsibili- 
ties, campus workers, secretaries in 
church work, Sunday school exten- 
sion workers, directors of church 
music and church organists. 


“SPECIALIZED TRAINING. Church work 
demands a solid foundation based on 
a knowledge of the Bible, of Christian 
doctrine and culture, and of the 
church’s program, along with skill 
and actual field work experience both 
in carrying out that program and in 
leading others to accept Christ and 
commit themselves to the Christian 
life. 

Plans are well under -way to pro- 
vide a kindergarten demonstration 
school and to enlarge the offerings in 
church music. The school is accredited 
to grant the following degrees: Mas- 
ter of Religious Education, Master of 
Arts in English Bible, and Bachelor 
of Religious Education. 


jf iw IS THE ASSEMBLY’S SCHOOL in- 
deed as well as in name. A study of 
the enrollment by synods and of 
placement by synods of those who 
go out to serve in the Church bears 
out this statement. 

According to the Minutes of the 
General Assembly published in 1954, 
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the first six synods in the order of 
the number of communicants are: 
1) North Carolina, 2) Virginia, 3) 
Texas, 4) Georgia, 5) South Carolina, 
and 6) Florida. Over the last ten years 
the six synods sending the most stu- 
dents were as follows: 1) Virginia 
(a larger enrollment here js to be ex- 
pected because wives of seminary 
students often enroll for training and 
are listed as being from Virginia. 
There are also some local students 
each year.), 2) North Carolina, 3) 
Texas, 4) Florida, 5) South Carolina, 
and 6) West Virginia. 


HE SCHOOL IS HERE. Our General 
Assembly has established it and 
taken good care of it. It is prepared 
and equipped to train those who will 
offer themselves. The need is great. 
The laborers for the harvest are few. 
All applicants for admission are re- 
quired to show satisfactory evidence 
of Christian character and fitness for 
usefulness in a Christian vocation, and 
a record of satisfactory work in an 
approved college. Ordinarily the ap- 
plicant should ‘have a bachelor’s de- 
gree. When, however, the Admissions 
Committee is satisfied as to the ability 
and maturity of an applicant having 
a minimum of two years in an ap- 
proved institution, such a student may 
be admitted. 
Applicants of mature years, who 
are graduates of accredited high 
schools and have good foundations in 


English and several years of success- 
ful experience in teaching or business, 
may be admitted to the courses of 
the school, but may not be candidates 
for a degree. Only a few such stu- 


dents can be taken. Each case will be | 


carefully considered before permis- 
sion is given for entrance. 


Recently as I talked with a group | 
of college students, this question was | 


asked: “How much training is neces- 
sary to get a job in a church?” To 
which I was forced in honesty to 
answer, “Not any.’ 

The ‘Checch’s need being what it 
is, that is true. Churches are calling 
upon people who are trained, partially 
trained, or not trained at all. That is 
all the churches can do, because there 
are not enough trained workers avail- 
able. 

We require certain training for our 
preachers. Shall we decide that these 
other services are not as important? 

Almost anyone can come to the 
Training School so far as expenses are 
concerned. Financing often seems a 
tremendous obstacle particularly to 
young people who face four years of 
college and then two more years of 
professional training. But the costs 
are kept almost unbelievably low. 
This is the declared policy of our 
General Assembly. Beyond _ that, 
scholarship help, ‘provided through 
the generosity of those who see the 
importance of this work, is almost 
always available for the snails who 
really need it. END 
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21 beautiful cards and envelopes that 
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and more. Once you see these lovely All- 
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start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
Greetings, Personal Stationery, Gift Wrap- 
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Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
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FREE Personalized Samples. Write post- 
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——— BUILD UP FOR INTERNATIONAL TRAGEDY ——— 


(From page 11) than in the States. 
On permanent installations where 
there are dependents, parish programs 
are carried on comparable to that of 
our larger city churches, with large 
church schools, young people’s socie- 
ties, women’s guilds, men’s clubs, and 
the like. 


How to 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 
@Kindergarten through 9th grad 
If distance from school, travel or 
+ illness hampers your child’ s school- 
ing, give him an approved educa- 
tion in your own home with the 
famous Calvert ‘School-at-Home” 
Courses Teaching manual, lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers Start any time. Used by 
more than 100,00C children all over the world. 
Give age and school grade of 
new schools under religious auspices 
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Baltimore 10, Md. 





Write for catalog 
child. Many 
rely upon Calvert to: their curriculum, 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


460 E. Tuscany Rd. 











Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
cuijirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 
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It must be stated further that no 
government has ever made greater 
efforts to provide men away from 
home with every conceivable recrea- 
tional facilty. On every base there are 
more than adequate service clubs, air 
men’s clubs, noncommissioned officers’ 
clubs, officers’ clubs, bowling alleys, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, the- 


, aters, and dances. A splendid athletic 


program has been arranged. 


coo HIGHER COMMAND is definitely 
aware of the moral problem and 


is making every effort to protect our 


| younger men. By zealous efforts and 


stern discipline the narcotics situation 
is getting under control. Curfews are 
inforce and bed checks are made for 


_ all men under the three highest grades 
| of noncommissioned officers on almost 





every base. Strong pressure is brought 
to bear on officers, commissioned and 
noncommissioned alike, to set a good 
example morally and socially for the 
men in ranks. 

Chaplains testify that men of good 
background and high moral standards 
for the most part stand fast in their 
normal way of life in spite of all 
temptation. That fact is further at- 
tested by the large proportion of 
seminary students of every church 
who are veterans of the Armed Serv- 
ices. 


bw OPPORTUNITY FOR CHURCHMEN, 
Japanese and American, is to open 
the door so that GI’s can meet decent 
jative folk and have a more normal 
social relationship with the nationals 
among whom they perforce must live. 

Individual churches, notably the 
Lutheran, are establishing service cen- 
ters in Japan and elsewhere in the 


NEW TURKISH TOWELS 
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@ Save to 75% on soft, abe 
sorbent Terrycloth Towels in 
assorted pastel colors. Famous 
brand — so famous that we 
can't even give you a hint os 
to the name. Terrific bargains 
— surplus from one of the 
world's largest mills, Brand 
new but, factory irregulars. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
— money Gen if you're not convinced these are un- 
beatable bargains. ORDER NOW for immediate deli- 
very Supply limited—only 3 doz. per customer—rush 
$2 plus 25¢ for postage and handling (total $2.25 
each doz. — add 50¢ ea. doz. West of Miss. River) 
cash, check or money order (sorry no C.O.D.'s) to: 


TOWEL KING e _pept. X-RH-4 
8415 EUCLID AVENUE * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Far East where men can find a home 
away from home. An excellent joint 
work is being done in Hong Kong, 
an effort to give the thousands of 
naval forces passing through the op- 
portunity to see the city and its en- 
virons under Christian auspices. Sev- 
eral of our churches in the United 
States are supporting this work finan- 
cially. 

Under joint sponsorship of Kyoden 
(United Church of Japan) and the 
National Council of Churches in Ja- 
pan, a real effort is being made to 
open additional Fellowship Houses in 
communities where there are large 
United States military establishments. 
Rev. N. E. Koehler, Jr., a former 
chaplain, and his wife, have been sent 
to Japan by the Presbyterian Foreign 
Mission and Overseas Inter-Church 
Service to aid Kyoden in the develop- 
ment of work with Americans. 

Because the Japanese Church lacks 
both the money and the personnel to 
do this work, a joint conference of 
our National Council of Churches and 
the General Commission on Chap- 
lains is seeking to aid in the establish- 
ment of Friendship Houses such as 
that at Kure. These will be joint ven- 
tures of the Churches in the United 
States and the Churches in Japan. 


The immediate 
need is for: 


1. The Church here at home to show 
a real interest in the young people in 
the Armed Forces. A vital ministry is 
possible (though limited by the postal 
system) if clergy and people are con- 
cerned that the “family of God” main- 
tain its fellowship and keep in touch 
with its own service people. 


2. Additional chaplains, Everywhere 
we visited, chaplains were held in 
high regard. The finest and best 
trained of the younger ministers of 
the Church are needed now to engage 
in the most challenging missionary 
opportunity of our century, serving 
the young people in our military 
forces throughout the world. : 

They need be college and seminary 
graduates and should be 32 years of 
age or under. . 


3. The government, in the near fu- 
ture, to provide sufficient housing for 
dependents. A married man away 
trom loved ones for an appreciable 


period of time is almost as subject 
to temptation as an unmarried man 
and the results of succumbing to 
temptation may be far more disas- 
trous. 

Nowhere is the witness of the 
Church so much needed, and nowhere 
is there a promise of such immediate 
and glad results. 


If this tragic problem is not solved— 
and quickly—the dire repercussions will 
make their impact felt for generations in 
the U.S.A. and in the nations wherever 
our men are making such poor ambas- 
sadors for the Church of Jesus Christ. 

ENU 





Building program on 
in Dothan, Alabama 


Construction of a new annex was 
begun recently by First Presbyterian 
Church, Dothan, Ala. Together with 
a remodeling program, the project 
will cost between $35,000 and $45,000, 
according to Rev. Norton Dendy, 
pastor. 

As a result of special services con- 
ducted by Dr. Albert J. Kissling of 
Riverside Church in Jacksonville, Fla., 
twelve new members have been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the 
church. 





DO YOU HAVE 


The LIFE OF 


CHRIST? 














Your Sunday School should have this beautiful 
set of 24 full-color filmstrips to teach the “Life 
of Christ” better, more effectively. Contains more 
than 385 color pictures and over 40 special maps. 


Fs-101—The Annunciation and Magnificat. . . 
Fs-102—The Birth of Jesus.................. 
Fs-103—The Childhood of Jesus...,........ ; 
Fs-104—Jesus Begins His Ministry............ 
Fs-105—Jesus Attends the Passover............ 
Fs-106—Jesus Begins His Galilean Ministry....... 
Fs-107—Jesus’ First Tour of Galilee.............. 
Fs-108—Jesus at a Festival in Jerusalem......... 
Fs-109—Jesus Performs Miracles in Galilee... ‘ 
Fs-110—Jesus’ Second Tour of Galilee............ 
Fs-111—Jesus Withdraws from Galilee............ 
Fs-112—Jesus Teaches Humility and Forgiveness... 
Fs-113—Jesus, the Good Shepherd.............-. 
Fs-114—The Good Samaritan........seeeeseeeee: 
Fs-115—Jesus Teaches in Perea.........e00+++55: 
-Fs-116—The Prodigal Son......csceccsceceees : 
Fs-117—Jesus’ Closing Ministry............-+-- 
Fs-118—Jesus Raises Lazarus.......6..++.+05: 
Fs-119—The Last Supper.........0eeeeeeees 
Fs-120—Jesus’ Resurrection 
Fs-121—Jesus’ Later Appearances......... 
Fs-122—Map Study of the Life of Christ. . 
Fs-123—The Birth of John the Baptist....... 
Fs-124—The Ministry of John the Baptist... 


TOTAL VALUE $99.00 


Save $12 — 24 Filmstrips with Manuals, 
complete only $87 (Postpaid) 












CONTENT 


...$3.50 
.. 3.50 
. 3.50 
. 5.00 
. 5.00 


. 5.00 
. 3.50 


3.50 


5.00 


or write us at 


Also available in 2x2 color slides in special PICTACHROME 
mounts, 25 titles, each packaged in book-type box, over 330 
slides complete with manuals, value $119.40, set price $112 





















































HOUSE OF QUALITY 


Order from nearest dealer, 


3312 LINDELL BLVD. « ST. LOUIS, MO 








a” Forward with Christ’ look 


at Christian Higher “ducation 


The problems facing our country today are our most challenging 


opportunity. 


Our American homes, threatened by divorce and juvenile and pa- 
rental delinquency, must have educated leaders with vision to 


work out adjustments for Christian homemaking. 


Our schools’ capacity must be increased by 25 per cent in elemen- 
tary grades, by 75 per cent in high schools, by 50 per cent in col- 
leges in ten years. Output of teachers has dropped 26 per cent since 
1950 and enrollments have increased up to 24 per cent. Where will 


the teachers come from? 


Our Church needs prepared men and women as ministers, church 
workers, and missionaries, and more consecrated laymen and lay- 


women to undergird the Church by prayer, work, and gifts. 


Business and industry cry for manpower—men and women equipped 
to think and plan. Never did the world need more Christian edu- 


cated men and women than today. 


As Presbyterrans— 


We can meet this opportunity through Christian Higher Educa- 
tion—particularly through our 23 Presbyterian colleges because 
Presbyterians have discovered their own schools and their advan- 
tages. Our colleges can be strengthened by interest, prayers, and 
work and when able youth are encouraged and helped to attend. 
But colleges are not built in a day. Good education cannot develop 
overnight in a mushroom growth. Presbyterian history is written 
large in Presbyterian vision of education, but has this generation 
let the vision grow dim? Other Churches have caught up with and 
are passing us in their higher education program. In 1955, Presby- 
terians with a long-range vision can take hold of this practical and 
workable opportunity to combat our nation’s problems through 


Christian Higher Education. 








observe National Christian College Day 
April 24, 1955 





SENIOR COLLEGES 
Agnes Scott 

Wallace M. Alston, Pres. 
Decatur, Ga. 

Arkansas 

Paul M. McCain, Pres. 
Batesville, Ark. 

Austin 

John D. Moseley, Pres. 
Sherman, Tex. 

Belhaven 

R. McFerran Crowe, Pres. 
Jackson, Miss. 

Centre 

Walter A. Groves, Pres. 
Danville, Ky. 

Davidson 

John R. Cunningham, Pres. 
Davidson, N. C. 

Davis and Elkins 

David K. Allen, Pres. 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Flora MacDonald 
Marshall Woodson, Pres. 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney 

Edgar G. Gammon, Pres. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
King 

R. T. L. Liston, Pres. 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Mary Baldwin 

Charles W. McKenzie, Pres. 
Staunton, Va. 

Montreat 

J. Rupert McGregor, Pres. 
Montreat, N. C. 
Presbyterian 

Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 
Clinton, S. C. 

Queens 

Edwin R. Walker, Pres. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern 

Peyton N. Rhodes, Pres. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Stillman 

Sam Burney Hay, Pres. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Westminster 

William W. Hall, Jr., Pres. 
Fulton, Mo. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Lees Junior 

Robert G. Landolt, Pres. 
Jackson, Ky. 

Lees-McRae 

Fletcher Nelson, Pres. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Mitchell 

John Montgomery, Pres. 
Statesville, N. C. 

Peace 

Wm. C. Pressly, Pres. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Presbyterian Junior 
Louis C. LaMotte, Pres. 
Maxton, N. C. 

Schreiner 

Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Tex. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

OF THE SOUTH 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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